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(Abstract) 


Re Ge Collingwood: The Relative Status of Art, Religion, 


Science, History and Philosophy as Modes of the Apprehension 


of Truth. 


This thesis deals with the provinces of knowledge 
and the corresponding modes of the apprehension of truth: 
set out inoR. G. Collingwood's Speculum Mentis, consider- 
ing each one in turn in the light of all of his available 
works as noted in the bibliography. 


The origin of art, the development of religion: out of 
art, science out of religion, history out of science and 
philosophy out of history are traced, and the way in which 
each claims to be the only source of ultimate truth is 
discussed. Collingwood's conclusion that truth is only 
implicitly present in art, religion, science and history 
whose pursuit of an-estensible object”éach case cannot 
yield absolute knowledge. This is to be found, he says, 
only in the self-knowledge of the mind at the level of 
philosophy; truth then is explicitly recognized as being 
necessarily sR®éf-knowledge, for no other object is com- 
pletely fnearan factun. 


Among Collingwood's emphases to receive attention 
in relation to the problem of knowledge are the foilow- 
ing: the function of imagination, knowledge as question 
and answer and the consequent need for a dialectical logic, 
the inevitability of the over-lap of classes in non-sien- 
tific thought, knowledge as historical knowledge, the real 
as the concrete individual and the superficial nature of. 
scientific. fact and generalization, the perils of irra- 
tionalism, and metaphysics as the science of absolute pre- 
suppositions. 


Certain objections are then taken to Collingwood's 
positions the problem of historical relativism, the ad- 
vocating of the universal application the presuppositions 
and method of history to all fields of knowledge when he 
deplores the same application of presuppositions and the 
method of science in this way, falling into his own de- 
Tinition of dogmatism, the difficulty inherent in his 
idealist position of finding any link between ‘the know- 
ing mind and the world, the princible of the over-lap of 
classes needs to be applied to the separation of the pro- 
vinces of knowledge. It is suggested that Collingwood 
is in the succession of Locke, Berkeley and Hume. 
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CHAPTER ONE: R&R. G. COLLINGWOOD AND HIS 'PROLEGOMENA' 

A history of metaphysics written in terms of those 
rushing to her rescue would omit few important names, 

A place would certainly be made for R. G, Colling- 
wood in such a history, for he was one who saw her as in 
peril and hastened to her aid. Hys concern for her was 
all the more acute because he saw metaphysics as constitut-— 
ing the real foundation of this our or any other ‘way of 
life'; our political and scientific progress rests with our 
ethical and social and even our religious values, he was 
convinced, on our metaphysical suppositions. The danger? 

He believed metaphysics te be in danger at the hands of 

two parties; those who would harness her to a task that she 
was not equinvped by her nature to perform, and who would 

then condemn her to the ignominious exile of poetry and 
theology, and those who rejected her every contribution as 
irrelevant or as being without meaning because her pronounce- 
ments could not be verified, at least could not be verified 
by the tests of the new convention, and who therefore condemn 
her to the oblivion of nonsense, 

Despite the burden of overwork and frequent bouts 
of ill-health, his work is pervaded by and carried forward 
by @ sense of urgency, of straining concern, and by a 
buoyant excitement. Parts of his work, which at first sight 


seem sombre and restrained, on second reading often reveal 


a quiet academic revel over a spoke thrust in some opponent's 
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wheel; then a brusque or ironic note points up the chal- 
lenge and declares that metaphysics is never merely a 
game for R. G, Collingwood, 

This seriousness of purpose and sense of peril 
notwithstanding, his literary gifts and discipline are 
such that he is a delight to read, Lucid without over- 
simplification, he is persuasive without adopting a 
superior air and prefers grammar and syntax to jargon. 
Collingwood seems to bring a freshness and originality 
to every subject that he touches, Perhaps it is too 
soon to say whether he will prove himself to be the water 
bailiff who will clear the channels and refresh the flow 
of philosophy. But surely there can be no doubt that the 
sparkling clarity of his own speculation is proving a 
stimulus to some minds to set about the clearing of clogged 
and caving channels of metaphysical enquiry. And it is 
equally true thetChristian philosophy needs a new assurance, 
not in the realm of what Christians know to be true, but in 
the area of how it is known, how it relates to other fields 
of knowledge, and how it may be given to the world. The 
first of these areas of enquiry falls within Theology where 
a tendency toward irrationalism has arisen partly from the 
real or apparent conflict between religion and science (we 
shall have to see which it is) and partly from a new emphasis 
on Biblical literalism. Certain contributions of Colling- 
wood's (not necessarily his conclusions) will prove very 
helpful indeed both to Theologians and Philosophers. It is 
said that reflections on any philosopher or school are best 


written by a devotee, 
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If one were asked to put down at the outset an 
indication of the general nature of these contributions, 
the most concise answer would be that they all have to do 
with Collingwood's Philosophy of Hystory, and that in an 
appreciation of his work this term suggests certain prin- 
ciples which are cardinal, both because they are primary 
in the sense that they are in point of time the foundation 
of his thought, and because they are also in point of 
structure both fundamental and all-pervading. But when this 
has been said, one must hurry to add that because these 
principles are of such general application, and because of 
the very close relation of metaphysics to history in Colling- 
wood's thought, the disciplines of metaphysics and even of 
logic must be explored to set them forth plainly. One's 
answer to the question, then, would be misleading indeed 
unless it carried an implication of the tremendous scope of 
the tern (history! in this context, and in pursuing an 
enquiry into the exact nature of these contributions, the 
reader must expect to find himself far beyond the traditional 
bounds of the subject of Philosophy of History. 

Robin George Collingwood was born at Coniston in 
northern Lancashire in February, 1869; he died there in 
January 1943 at the age of fifty-three. Toward the end of 
his life he wrote: 

"I am nearly fifty and cannot in any case hope for 

more than a few years in which I can do my best work. 

I take this opportunity, therefore, of saying that 

I will not be drawn into discussion of what I write. 


mM 


Some readers may wish to convince me that it is all 
nonsense. I know how they would do it: I could 
invent this criticism for myself. Some may wish to 
show me that in this or that detail I am wrong. 
Perhaps I am: if they are in a position to prove it, 
let them write not about me but about the subject, 
showing that they can write about it better than I 
can; and I will read them gladly. And if there are 
any who think my work good, let them show their 
approval of by attention to their own work. So 
perhaps I may escape otherwise than by death the 
last humiliation of an aged scholar, when his juniors 
conspire to print a volume of essays and offer it to 
him as a sign that they now consider him senile"+ 
Collingwood had no pressing needa to discourage approbation; 
it was slow to come and it is only now that some just measure 
of respect and recognition is being given his work, His was 
a busy life, varied and full, and his work in many fields is 
impressive not only for its scope, but for its profundity and 
originality. It includes very valuable contributions to 
philosophy of history, metaphysics and ethics, to historio- 
graphy and archaeology, to art, religion and to political 
science. He translated important works by B. Croce and G. de 
Ruggiero from Italian, composed poetry, exhibited paintings, 
wrote a travel journal on a voyage through the Islesof Greece 
and held simultaneously for some time posts of lecturerin 
philosophy and Roman history at Oxford. But his first concern 


1 Collingwood, R.G., Autobiography, Oxford, Clerendon, 
1939, p. &1. 
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was for the metaphysical foundation of our civilization, 
for the understanding of that foundation by making it 
explicit, and for the protection of it against the erosion of 
neglect and the corrosion of irrationalism and positivism. 
He describes himself, in a not uncharacteristic mixture of 
proud irony and humble gaiety, at the close of Essay on 
Metaphysics, as a professional goose crying alarm as the 
barbarians advance unnoticed on the city.© 

The metaphysician generally, and the Christian 
philosopher specifically finds an ally in Collingwood because 
he, too, is concerned to turn back the attack of irrationalism 
on metaphysics. It is therefore at first sight disturbing for 
both to find that the opening line of Collingwood's first mature 
work, Speculum Mentis, is that "All thought exists for the sake 
of action", What less promising beginning can be imagined, 
when one considers the unhappy fate of metaphysics in its rough 
handling by the radical empiricits, and more recently by the 
positivist extremists -—- and their betrayal of mind's highest 
faculty py the 'principle of Verifiability', and whose kind 
suggestion it is that Metaphysicians areduas only confusion 
and Metaphysicians? A moment's reflection, however, should be 
enough to convince the reader that it is not enough that the 
philosopher should be able to answer the impudent question 'Is 
Metaphysics?! with assurance, but it is equally important, at 
least for the Christian philosovoher, that he should be able to 
answer the question 'Is Metaphysics for anything?! with a resound- 
ing affirmative, It may be supposed that the first question 


@ hal cata R.G., Essay on Metaphysics, Oxford, Clarendon, 
1940. : 


5 Collingwood, R.G., Speculum Mentis, Oxford, Clarendon, 
1946, p. 15. 
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lies within Theology, the second within Apologetics as well, 
and has therefore a larger application. More than even the 
vital question of the Metaphysician's bread and butter is 
involved here, then. And Collingwood follows in the ancient 
and venerable tradition of the Platonic Socrates in asserting 
that Philosophy has a contribution to make - of the greatest 
importance - to man and his civilization, for he regards 


Philosophy not as a subject, but as a way to be followed, 


not as a hobby for some without aptitude for more productive 
endeavors and with an assured income, but for all men every-— 
where for the understanding of one another, and as admission 
to the drama of the past, the arena of the present and the 
justification for our troubled hopes for the future. This 
point of view, which he shares with Father Socrates, ought to 
make the fate of metaphysics a matter of no mere academic 
concern, but a matter of grave academic concern to artists and 
critics of art, to leaders in religion, science, history and 
to those in pursuit of wisdom and excellence in all branches 
of Philosophy and indeed in all walks of life. 
By this watchword: All thought exists for the sake of 

tion; Collingwood would summon philosophers from a search 
after ‘truth for its own sake!, a form of self-indulgence deserv- 
ing the empiricist's scorn, to a search after 'truth for the 
world's sake'. It is past time the philosophers left off talk- 
ing only to one another, and began to talk to people in all 
vocations of life. It is past time the philosophers left off 
strewing flowers in the path of the advancing prestige of the 
scientific method and dropped a few thistles along the way to 
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remind the scientist that this is not all of life. Colling- 
wood admits that one of the primary reasons why philosophers 
began to talk to themselves i$ because no one else would listen, 
anyway, and the obvious observation would be that so often they 
have not been saying anything worth listening to, But this is 
unfair, Is it because they have been concerning themselves with 
questions which the audience is not asking? This is sometimes, 
but not always the case. Is it then perhaps because philosophers 
have not begun with the common experience of men and women and 
worked toward the fulfilment of their promise? Has Philosophy, 
in its concern for the technical and scientific, defaulted in 
its primary task of leading men into the good life? Collingwood 
feels that this is indeed the case, If he is right, then more 
than an improved methodology is required to set it right, what 
is needed is a concern for persons, What is needed is the 
liberation of men from the oppression of the mass, from the 
impersonality of the machine, from the abstraction of science, 
and the establishment of his particular individuality not by 
shallow psychological trickery or by superficial religion but 

by the encouragement of a passion for the ancient virtues 
‘natural! and 'theological', for considered and responsible 
participation in the past, the present and the future. 

Before Philosophy may hope to succeed in the task thus 
set before her, the scope and method of philosophy must be set 
out, and the relations between philosophy and the other vessels 
of truth made plain. This is the purpose and goal of Speculum 
Mentis, Here Collingwood purposes to review the forms of human 
experience systematically. These forms he believes to be Art, 


Religion, Science, History and Philosophy. He believes, more- 
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over, that these forms of experiences are systematically re- 
lated, Art being the primary form, and every other form 
arising out of the one named immediately before it, 

The first really significant point which he takes 
paints to make is that each of these forms of experience is a 
separate concrete activity, not simply an abstract description 
of a common activity, and that because this is so, each one, 
in some sense and to some degree is a means of apprehending 
truth, Thus, while art and religion, history and science, 
all profess themselves concerned with the truth and its revel- 
ation, they are not talking about the same truth. Beauty is 
not God, nor is natural law the rediscovered occasion of his-— 
tory. Everyone feels a predisposition to agree that if one 
must reluctantly yield the conviction that truth is truth, all 
one, then one must at least uphold the proposition that all 
truth is at least systematically related. Collingwood himself 
holds this position, though not in the usual form of the 
proposition; i.e., he does not hold a theory of faculty psychology 
with a truth discovered by (or in) each faculty. Rather the 
truth of art and the ‘higher! forms are in a sense related by 
emergence out of one another. The ‘highest! form of truth, is 
the truth, then, of philosophy; ‘the ahsolute self-knowledge of 
the mind', The ‘lower! forms are all involved implicitly, and 
unaware, in attempting to state what philosophy explicitly and 
consciously states, that all we really know, we know about the 
human mind, This is not to say, however, that the "lower'forms 
have not their own integrity: for the artist, Beauty is all the 


truth there is, the more able and less superficial an artist 


4s 


he is, the more emphatically will he deny that his truth is 
an aspect of or an approach to a superior truth, 

Collingwood agrees that the selection of these five 
forms for the apprehension of truth may be arbitrary, but 
he defends his choice as one based not on a priori consider- 
ations, but as one based on observation of what we do mean 
when we talk about truth, and what activities we undertake 
when we wish to arrive at or express truth, and he is willing 
to add to this list of forms, if anyone can show just cause, - 
though it may be suspected tht he would be chagrined indeed if 
it proved necessary after everything worked out so nicely. 

The succeeding chapters will deal with these modes of the 
apprehension of truth in turn, and an effort will be made in 
each case to discover whether or not each is a mode of the 
apprehension of truth, whether or not it is related to the 
other modes in the manner Collingwood suggests, and whether or 
not the truth so apprehended is what Collingwood believes it to 
be. 

Finally, in the concluding chapter, certain of Colling— 
wood's own questions will be asked of him, and some remarks 
will be made on the quality of these thoughts as 'Prolegomena! 
in the light of Collingwood's high purpose for philosophy. 
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CHAPTER II: ART AS KNOWLEDGE 

Everyone argues about art, The simplest, but perhaps 
the mos tfprofound because they are the simplest,arguments take 
place at the unyepni'eatica level of exchange in which one of 
the parties to the discussion says arrogantly, candidly or 
defensively, ‘I know what I like", and another talks muddled 
sincerity about 'good art', Both parties are least partly aware 
that they are not talking about the same thing. The area of 
greatest conflict centres around the word 'taste', '%Good taste! 
is presumably where 'I know what I like’, some natural recep- 
tivity and ability to respond, and 'good art!, the schooling of 
aesthetics, meet, Surely most people will agree that excellence 
of technique is not by itself art, and yet this proposition is 
an unconscious assumption in much discussion of art, It becomes 
apparent at the next, more sophisticated level of discussion, 
where the equation of technique and art is the basis for such 
phrases of ‘efficacy in evoking emotion’, 

Here the task of the artist is seen as that of applying 
stimulus calculated to arouse certain predetermined emotions 
in the observer, This is obviously some kind of communication, 
so that art is in some real sense of the word a language, The 
idea that the functim of the artist is to create stimuli planned 
to arouse certain states of mind in the beholder is a venerable 
one, being held by Plato and Aristotle among other views, and 
is a slightly more refined view than that which asserts merely 
that it is emotionSwhich are to be evoked, 
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But, as Socrates pointed out, artists have generally 
been more reticent about the meaning of their creations than 
have their critics, If art is a language, then surely we 
should expect a work of art to communicate something, But 
again the critics and the cognoscenti are more sure that this 
is the case than are the artists. The artist sometimes wonders 
whether art is for anything; he works at it for his bread and 
butter, but this is a different thing. From the biographies 
of artists who have lived uncomfortable lives in order to pur- 
sue their vocation, it is plain that it is not primarily a 
livelihood for many of them, What about ‘art for art's sake'? 
Is this any more than a refusal to discuss the question, and an 
attempt to take refuge in a tower of sophistication? For art 
bere refers to a personification of some tyrannical mistress 
stending apart from the artist, and no such being exists, 
Collingwood, who painted (it is difficult to determine how well) 
end was never one to write out of ignorance, declered for the 
artist against the critic, and protested that art is not for 
anything. The artist is only secondarily a producer laboring to 
supply a consumer, primarily art is accomplished for creation of 
it, as a game is played without purpose but only for the sake of 
the game, 

Nevertheless one understands some artists at least to 
claim that their work is a vehicle of truth, The easiest inter- 
pretation of this claim is to agree, 'Ah, yes, this is an accurate 
reproduction of real things in a real world, and hence it is a 
true picture of things as they really are'. A more sophisticated 


reply is perhaps to say, ‘This tells me exactly how you felt and 
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thought as you were affected by this situation, and because 
it is historically accurate it is therefore true', Is the 
truth of art in the accuracy of its representation, an ac- 
curacy which goes beyond the clumsy description of language 
to the more immediate communion pecullar to art? No, the 
truth which art claims is not in its character ag means of 
faithful and precise representation, This is not to deny that 
a good deal of art is representative, though by no means all, 
but it is to deny that all representation is art. The nature 
of a thing which makes it a good representation is not the 
same as the nature of the thing which makes it a good work of 
art. 

Indeed Collingwood holds that, so far from being 
representative, art is the product of the imagination, + imagin- 
ation free and fanciful, beyond arrest by logic or reality, 
The uninhibited imagination plus the attempt to express the 
content of consciousness is art, Art is language, again, but 
it is language whose subject matter is fantasy, beyond the 
appraisal of reality, 

If the content of art is imaginative, and therefore to 
@ degree private, why does the artist attempt to communicate 
it? Because in the attempt to express the flights of his 
fantasy he discovers and enjoys more of the emotion and state 
of mind entire which is the product of the activity of his 
imagination. Art is grounded tn the imagination but enjoyed 

4 It would be rather surprising to find s person tak- 
ing the subjective idealist position R. G. Collingwood 


seems sometimes to hold in the extreme, adopting a 
representative theory of art, 
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emotionally, 2 and the enjoyment is increased by the attempt 

to express the creation of the imagination. There is no ready-— 
to-wear language for this purpose, but 1t must be crafted for 
the subject at hand. So that, if art is for anything, it is 
for the enjoyment of creating and using this language, a 
lenguege(for the most part) of the moment created for the immediate 
need, in an attempt to communicate something essentially not 
amenable to the procedures of communication. That which he 
seeks to communicate, it has been observed, is not thought, 

but emotion, or a state of mind, and this simply for its own 
sake, 

Recall again the opening sentence of Speculum Mentis:; 
"All thought exists for the sake of action", Is all truth 
contained in thought? The artist claims that his activity leads 
to knowledge. Yet artists have often been indignant or embar- 
rassed by the demand that their art should be 'for something', 
Collingwood holds that they are wrongly so exhorted, for although 
their artistic activity or creation is an activity which leads 
to knowledge, it is not in thought-form, Art seeks truth, but 
not to express it in thought. It does not exist as thought does 
for the sake of action, except in so far as it is action for 
enjoyment, which is play, 

The question at once arises as to whether the truth 
which the artist seeks is the same sought by other truth seek- 
ing activities, such as science or religion. Is the truth one 
reality seen from differgnt points of view, or viewed with 


5 Cf. Collingwood, R. G., The Principles of Art, Oxford, 
Clarendon, 1938, p. 274. 
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different attitudes? Or even from different altitudes? 
Or is there a different truth for art, a different truth for 
religion? That is to say, are Beauty, God, Natural Law, if 
we should agree that they all represent or are in themselves 
truth, somehow the same? Or at least different aspects of 
the same reality? Collingwood argues that in a sense they 
are, but that the cognitive activity by which each is arrived 
at is incompatible with all the others. To enter whole- 
heartedly into the vocation of art is to deny religion and 
science, To be a thorough-going scientist is to reject the 
claim to reality of Beauty and God, 
This is so because the mind of the scientist is not 
at all the mind of the artist, Art springs from the childlike, 
primitive, unsophisticated mind; it is the product of pure 
imagination. The object of art is an imagined object, and the 
artist is not concerned about the reality or unreality of his 
object, for he lives and works during the period of this ac- 
tivity of creation, not in a world of laws and facts, but 
rather in a world of fantasy of his ow making, © But what 
then, of the artist's claim that his work is a vehicle of truth? 
The answer must be that, just as our dreams have an 

apparent continuity with our waking experience, so there is 
plainly some continuity, though it may be difficult to trace 
in non-representative art, "between the artist's imaginings 

6 Speculum Mentis, p. 96. "The difference between 

art and dreaming is only that the artist is aware 

that his fantasies have a structure,.... A dream that 


is constructed systematically in an explicit manner is 
just a work of art." 
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and his experiences as a member of the world of facts...."7 
But the connection is there; the artist does his imagining 
in an environment of events, The independence of imagination 
is therefore only apparent. There can be truth expressed in 
and through beauty, but it is not truth about an autonomous 
world of imagination, the imaginative construction is the 
vehicle only. "When Socrates asked the poets what their poems 
meant, they could not tell him, and he noticed with amusement 
that the bystanders were far more ready with an answer than 
the writers themselves; but neither Socrates nor the poets 
hesitated for a moment to admit that the poems mean something, 
and something other than what they saia",& 

If art, then, is a vehicle of truth in its intention, 
can it be judged to be successful or effective in its avowed 
purpose? No more in our time than in Socrates. The meaning 
simply cannot be extracted from the work, - so that the work, 
while it has an air of import so that people stop and ask 'What 
does it mean! still cannot quite tell them. The critics, the 
scientists, can begin to describe the subtle assertion put for- 
ward, but not even the aPtist can altogether succeed, and the 
work of art is apt to be destroyed before the audience in the 
attempt to clarify it. 

Is the work of art a closed world, a microcosm in 

7 Ibid., p. 74. This is, of course, necessary not 

only because the artist does not work in complete isolation, 
no matter how he may withdraw from the world of tooth- 
aches and runny—nosed children, but also because in order 
to be involved in the search for truth he must be in- 
volved in the world. Truth must be about reality. 


6-- Ibid. pi $s. 
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fantasy, privately admitting only the creator? This does not 
follow; the truth, that is to say also the beauty, or the asser- 
tion, of a work of art can be made available to the individual 
admirer in his participation in the work. The spectator must 
allow the work of art to evoke in him the emotion which the 
artist enjoyed at the time of its creation, together with his 
reflection on it, until for the moment the artist and the admirer 
are one, "There is no distinction in kind between artist and 
audience"? It is not enough that we should experience the emo- 
tion, note, but we must be removed far enough to comprehend 
emotions as experienced. The mere ability to evoke emotion 
Collingwood calls Magic, 20 These emotions are not simply animal 
or 'primary! ones alone, but ",..if we examine any work of art 
we like to choose, and consider what emotions it expresses, we 
shali find that they include some, and those not the least im- 
portant, which are intellectual emotions: emotions which can be 
felt by an intellectual peing", +1 "They are emotional charges 
not upon a merely psychical experience, nor upon experience at 
the level of mere consciousness, but upon the intellectual ex- 
perience or thought in the narrower sense of the word! , Le 
It is not enough, then that the artist should be able 
by his skill to evoke emotion, he is required to wed to the 


form vehicle of emotion some unutterable truth. It is in the 


9 Collingwood, R. G., The Principles of Art, Oxford, 
Clarendon, 1945, p. 151. 
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consolidation of the two that beauty arises, a unity so close 
that it can deny the distinction that is always threatening 

to develop. "The secret revealed in art is a secret that no 

one can utter,...; in the actual aesthetic experience we clasp 

it to our bosom in an ecstasy of passion and try to make it 
inalienably ours.... At the crowing of the cock it vanishes", 13 

This sketchy account of Collingwood's original and 
penetrating thoughts with reference to Art, Artist, and Audience, 
cannot begin to do justice to the matter, but may be full enough 
to give some indication of the importance, in this conception, 
of imagination, both in the mind of the artist and of his 
audience, Imagination is a function of an individual even when 
it is stimulated by moving pictures, for example, or by tele- 
vision for amass audience. Surely art is distinguished from 
mere story-telling or from propaganda by the wealth of imagin- 
ative Pantasy it stimulates in the audience, and by its refusal 
to assert its reality. And yet imagination is prompted by, and 
works out of a background of reality. And again, participation 
in the appreciation of art as a whole person, not only emotion- 
ally and certainly not solely intellectually, in order that the 
truth with which art is pregnant but cannot bring forth, may 
still be shared, is most necessary, 

Art, then, is a mode of the apprehension of truth. But 
it is a truth which cannot be defined or described. It is truth 
ag there is truth in a dream, a dream which reveals on reflec- 
tion far more about the mind of the dreamer than appears at first 
sight. As a dream is a revelation of the mind of the dreamer, 


13 Speculum Mentis, p. 108. 
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the creation of the artist is a revelation of the mind of the 
artist. Art is a message from mind to mind, with emotion as 
the vehicle because it is only emotion which the artist can 
evoke in another's mind. Logical propositions, scientific 
descriptions cannot undergo the transition and are left behind 
if entertained at all in the mind of the artist. Is what is 
left worth terming knowledge, truth: Collingwood thinks it is 
because it brings knowledge of the human mind, and for him this 
is the highest, and in the final analysis the only absolute, 
object of knowledge. 

This is surely what is behind the kind of talk which 
describes art as the universal language, In describing it so, 
one does not mean that everyone recognizes a tree as a tree 
and so on, one does mean rather that art does succeed in making 
men known to one another without a word or a gesture, —- not 
fully known, of course, but well enough so that they recognize 
not trees and stones but another mind, 

Collingwood held that there are two forms of thought, 
(1) intellect, having to do with the relations between facts 
end proceeding by inference, and (2) consciousness, the immediate 
awareness of individual facts. Art has to do with the pursuit 
in consciousness of the individual self-contained fact. "Art 


is knowledge, knowledge of the individual", 14, 
14 Principles of Art, p. 269, and c/p. 293. 
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CHAPTER III; RELIGION AS KNOWLEDGE 

It is not often, these days, that Christian philosophers 
receive encouragement for their view of religion as a form of 
knowledge, and it is therefore heartening to find Collingwood 
admitting their contention. It is in his view not the best 

knowledge, for it is metaphorical and below even the abstracted 
| knowledge of science in the progress of mental growth toward 
self-knowledge, but in this age of enthusiasm for the irrational 
every suggestion of support must be enthusiastically welcomed, 
Religion, superficially considered, seems to be taken to be, 
for all intents and purposes, one or more of the following: 

(1) an attitude of mind toward the mysterious, unknowable, 

even Romantic Smith Brothers type 'father', (2) an attitude 
of mind toward people as a whole, an unrealistic sentiment- 
alism, (3) a stern and rather unworkable ethical system, 

(4) a metaphysical foundation for nationalism and/or capitalism 
and/or democracy. 

The enemies of the conception of religion as a form of 
knowledge are numerous enough without the camp: the positivist 
irrationalist psychologists and sociologists, the Marxists, the 
Freudian psychologists, the abstractive inductive anthropologists 
and so on. But the enemy is within the perimiter as well, and 
all the more dangerous for this. He is to be found as one who 
sharply distinguishes, indeed opposes, reason from revelation, 
He is to be found as one who condemns outright not only Biblical 
criticism, but even a new translation of the old text. He is 
to be found as the one who plays up farcical conflict between 


‘religion! and 'science!, 
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It is surely the very antithesis of faith to attempt 
to save religion by condemning reason, All knowledge which is 
really that, is surely revelation, for whatever is true know- 
ledge is a revelation of the mind of God. Religion, if its 
knowledge is, after all, knowledge, need never fear any other 
formbf knowledge, except and unless some other form or area of 
knowledge should attempt to usurp her province, And it is 
ree the tasks of the Christian philosopher to detect and upset 
such pretenbions, 

According to Collingwood, when art, desperate over her 
inability to communicate her truth, begins to declare as real 
the objects of her imagination, we have the rudiments of primi- 
tive religion, The truth which in art could not be stated but 
only suggested, is crystallized in religion by seizing one of 
a number of images of fantasy, fixing it, and setting it forth 
as the truth and the real. Perhaps, for the modern child, the 
time when he asks whether Santa Claus is real or pretend may 
mark in a symbolic way the passage from the age of art-imagination 
to the age of primitive religion, 

The second characteristic of religion as opposed to 
art is this; Since religion is dependent upon assertion, and 
assertion involves one in the complications of logical con- 
sistence, one no longer has the freedom of the artist to enter- 
tain objects of imagination which are incompatible with others 
held immediately before, after, or even at the same. time, 
Judgement, the either - or, is introduced, And the necessity 
for consistence is not only individual, but social, as the 


truth can now be communicated. Thus while for art the secret 
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of the universe is the beauty revealed autonomously in many 
monadic works of art, for religion it is Goa, and more, God 

of a certain specific describable character. No doubt a large 
element of mystery remains, but certain things may be affirmed 
of God and certain things denied. And since many people are 
now sharing their thoughts about the same object there must be 
either agreement or argument. 

As religion develops from art, as it asserts its ob- 
ject, and as holiness develops from beauty, so worship is an 
aesthetic activity whose object is conceived as a reality. 

And as there was in art an implicit distinction between form 
and content, so in religion there is an implicit distinction 
between symbol and meaning. And Collingwood is quite right 
in saying that not only are pictures, vestments and abticles 
of church furniture symbols, but so also is wel that is said, 
and that indeed literal and soiritual interpretations of sym- 
bolic words and phrases go hand in hand. Or perhaps it would 
be better to say that the literal meaning is itself a symbol. 

Collingwood feels that once the distinction between 
symbol and meaning is understood, religion is explained through 
theology, and inevitably transformed into philosophy. Thus 
one by one the theologian takes up the beliefs of religion and 
explains them as implicit metaphors, until only 'I believe in 
God! is left, and this credo is the threshold of philosophy. 
Here Collingwood seems to think that explaining the beliefs as 
metaphors is the same as explaining them away, All that needs 
to be said here is that Theology is only & slightly more accurately 


descriptive and more coherent system of metaphors than is 'common 
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religion', and that the difference between Theology and common 
religion' is not +@@¢ an explaining away of the metaphors or, 
better, analogies, but an endeavor to put down in a systematic 
way more exactly what they mean. He is right in saying that 
religion has to do with knowledge, but it is knowledge of the 
realities which stand behind the metaphors and analogies. It 
igs not the doctrine of the Holy Spirit that gives life to the 
Chur ch, but the Good Spirit. It is true, oft religion, as it 

is of art, and Collingwood should havé been the first to see it, 
that finally the truth is not available except by participation, 
This is the explanation of "the great paradox of religion... 

the fact that religion claims truth but refuses to argue", 15 

4% is not 'common religion', by which it seems he means the wor- 
shipping community, that has the terminology for argument, but 
Apologetics, 

Some consideration has already been given to Colling- 
wood's treatment of religion in the development of the forms of 
eXperience; it has been remarked that he sees religion as having 
something important to say, and believing itself to be saying 
it when in fact it is uttering metaphorical truths, Religion 
fails to recognize these metaphors to be such, and believes ex- 
plicitly in the metaphors! literal phrases instead of in the 
implicit truth within them, for which they stand. He believes 
that religious dogmatism arises when someone says, 'Krrors 
apart, the world is what we take it to be, and there is no error 
in respect to the existence of this God.' Religious dogmatic 
philosophy is therefore a philosophy which claims special priv- 
ilege for the assertion of the reality of one object, God, and 
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proceeds to analyze and relate the various metaphorical 
pronouncements as if they were themselves the truth instead 


of symbolic ef the truth. The arguments of the proponents 


are not exactly meaningless, but misleading, (with the ex- 
ception of the ontological argument), and they are therefore 
very hard to refute, because the opponents are handicapped 


by the belief that the theologians mean what they are saying 


literally, 

Collingwood holds that atheism is the other side of 
the coin from religious dogmatism, that both err in mistak— 
ing the image for the truth, and that the resolution comes 
waen they stop asking whether or not this religious propo- 
sition is true or false, and examine instead its meaning, its 
implicit content of truth. Religion arises out of the aware 
ness that all is not the product of imagination and that there 
is something profoundly real and truék to be asserted, it 
dies, Collingwood thinks, with the realization that that which 
it had thought to be the real and the true is not the real and 
true as it is, but only a symbol for it, Religion arises in 
art and dies in transparent symbolism of science, In vain do 
atheists contend that 

It is all too easy to prove the existence of an infinite 
God who because he is distinct from finite beings is 
finite; an: omnipotent being who because his existence 
leaves man free to act, is not omnipotent; a loving and 
good being who because he does not exert himself to pro= 
tect us against calamity is no true friend; a ruler of 

the universe whose actual methods of rule, so far as 4 
can see them, are tnose of @ mentally deranged tyrant, 6 
Only in the daylight of explicit thought, however distressing 
that daylight reveals the poverty and squalor of both dis- 
putants, can the theist and atheist finish their battle 
and sign a treaty of peace. 1 


16 Ibid, p. 266 
dy ieid, p. 270 
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Collingwood is guite correct in his statement that 
religion makes a special claim for the existence of one object, 
God. He is quite correct in indicating that this unique assump- 
tion is not subject to attack by argument, and it is equally 
true that it can not be propogated by argument, but only by 
the exhortation to "taste and see", The Christians! confidence 
in the existence of God is not so much based on a system of 
propositions as it is on 'participation', very much like the 
participation of the audience in the work of the artist. 
Religion is very much between art and science — where Colling- 
wood has placed it - in this, that like art its essence is 
essentially private, and that like science it can be described 
by public symbols. 

Is understanding between individuals ever possible 
at all without the sharing of experience wheBe real communi- 
cation is concerned?. Christians have always held that we 
cannot understand Sac another without love, which means perhaps, 
among other things, the willingness to so participate, to en- 
ter into another, and to permit him to enter into our exper- 
iences, Participation is the key to the understanding of 
individuals; through the function of imagination we are able 
to share far more than the mechanics of language can convey. 
The operation of imagination in indirect communication is a 
familiar thing to everyone, and readily consented to, save 
for those who wish to set up an artificial univocal language 
for precision of speech. Such a language would serve only for 
the simplest directions, commands, exhortations and a few ob- 
servations, and would in effect place yet another barrier be- 


tween our understanding of one another, For the much discussed 
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semantic problem arises not only in the transcendental use 
of words in philosophy, but in the speechof everyday living, - 
not only in drama and poetry, but in the careless words to 
the postman, the taxi-driver, the elevator operator, We are 
well aware how often we all manage to convey to one another 
things we do not wish to say, but wish to convey. How awkward 
it would be with a univocal language: we should either have to 
say what we wish to convey —- if there were symbols for it, or 
else not intimate it at all! 

Who has to contend more often with the difficulties 
of indirect communication than the philosopher, and especially 
the philosopher who is at the same time a theologian? Colling- 
wood is wrong in supposing that the Christian philosopher is 
surprised to find that the words and phrases of Christian 
theology express their assertions in metaphor rather than in 
Simple identity of word and referent. There is no area in which 
the symbolic nature of language is not recognized, To suppose, 
for example, that theologians, even of most literal bent, ever 
supposed that such symbols as the 'Lamb!, or the 'Fountain Filled 
With Blood! and so on, and the referents to these symbols were 
identifal in the sense that one was en exact description of the 
other is surely ridiculous. The same thing is true, moreover, 
where the confusion of symbol for description does not end so 
obviously at an impasse. It is true that even the names of 
the Persons of the Trinity are not descriptions in the sense 
of definitions. No wonder the introduction of children to the 
Holy Ghost leaves them puzzled, And a Father who is not prior 
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in time to His Son is confusing, The metaphorical character 


of theological diction is recognized by all mature Christians, - 
not only implicitly known, but explicitly recognized, And 
Collingwood is, then, wrong in thinking that we must abandon 
religion for science, not because religion is false, but 


because when we have seen that what we are supposed to have 


thought all along were definitions are only metaphors, we have 


outgrown religion, But he is right in pointing out that the 
recognition of the metaphorical character of theological asser- 
tions relieve us of many apparently vexing and even insoluble 
problems which arise speciously in the unguarded assumption 
that metaphorical assertions must be coherent and wihtout self- 
contradiction as simple direct statements of a scientific 
nature or of a mathematical nature must be, 

It 1s true then, since the assertions of a Christian 
philosophy must be metaphorical in character, the more so when 
they are close to the heart of the matter, that imagination is 
necessery for their understanding, Imagination is the function 
of the mind which makes indirect communication possible, and 
the metaphorical speech of philosophy capable of becoming a 
vehicle for the transmission of knowledge. And the function 
of imagination is vitally important, therefore, not only as 
the springboard of the mind, but for the sharing of its dis- 
coveries, But it is of paramount importance to make it plain 
at once that because it has been allowed that the truths of 
Christian philosophy can be communicated only with the aid of 
imagination, and in many cases described only through the 


function of the imagination, this does not mean that they are 
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known in imagination in the sense that they are the product 

of the imagination, While God, for example, can only be 
described by the aid of the imagination, and cannot be defined, 
He is not imagined only, but known, 

Thus the two ancient paths to a description of God 
are for the instruction of the imagination, They are the 
venerable methods of negation and of analogy. It is very 
interesting indeed to note how much the former method manages 
to suggest in its denials; for example, 'God is not a part of 
His creation, nor yet is He apart from it', The method of 
analogy is the usual method employed in a good deal of familiar 
indirect speech, - it is a direct appeal to the imagination, 
There is a third method of describing the indefinable: the 
approach by way of paradox, Collingwood will be found to say 
nothing about this fruitful method, probably because it de- 
pends often enough on the prohibition of the overlapping of 
classes for its impact, and Collingwood, who would admit the 
overlapping of classes, regards paradox as an artificial 
(which it &s) and improper (which it is not) defice, Its 
appeal to the imagination is always dramatic, and it may be 
said in criticism that there may be too often a temptation 
to let the tension be displayed in paradox rather than to 
attack the problem which it suggests, 

Collingwood was fond of calling imagination ‘the 
cutting edge of reason’, It is the creative side of the 


functioning mind, while reason is the analytical side. 


Imagination represents advance; reason, consolidation, The 


importance of imagination in arriving at and communicating 
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truth is therefore not to be minimized. There is a sense 

in which it can be said that the New Testament as a whole 
answers the questions which the Old Testament asks, end that 
this is the reason why the Old Testament is read immediately 
before the New Testament lesson in many communions, Whether 
it is the whole question or a fragmentary question that is 
being answered, a sympathetic understanding of the period in 
which the answer was given and of the people involved is 
necessary. We cannot, for example, now see the Jesus of the 
New Testament records through twentieth century eyes, but only 
through the eyes of the early church. The "Jesus of History! 
as purely factual description in the scientific sense is also 
remote and beyond recovery. If we would see him at all, it 
can only be through the eyes of the century after his death, 
with all the contemporaneous cultural and national concern, 
the apocalyptic expectation and the early theological develop- 
ment coloring the account, 

Whether it is witkh the New Testament or the Old, the 
Patristic Fathers or Emil Brunner we read, the importance of 
reaching rapport with the time and situation and personality 
is so great as to be a determining condition as to whether or 
not we will understand the sense of what is said, or whether 
we will be left groping for the questions to which we are 
given the answers, This is doubly true when the diction em- 
ployed is such thatit is obvious that the devices of simile 
or metaphor are being used. For example, in order to under- 


stand the Parable of the Prodigal Son, it is not sufficient 


simply to understand the people for whom the parable was written, 
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it is necessary as well to enter into the story, participating 
in the experiences of the people involved, It certainly is 
not sufficient simply to note the facts of the case: the in- 
tractable son, his wilful decision, the generous acne! the 
son's unhappy descent, the father's acceptance of the penitent 
son on his return. It is necessary to enter into the son's 
rebellion, feel with him his sense of shame, participate in 
ae father's grief and anxiety, and participate too in his 
unbounded joy at the recognition of the returning figure. It 
is only in this way that the message of the parable — the 
nature of the Love of God can be taught, Love cannot be 
described in any other way. But the description cannot success-— 
fully communicate an understanding of the object without the 
participation of the reader in the drama; we are made to under- 
stand love by participating in the experience, that is, by 
loving. 

Religion is knowledge. True, it is knowledge which 
must be couched in metaphorical allusion because its communi-_ 
cation is not possible without the imaginative participation 
of the audience. Collingwood seems to be mistaken, however, 
in supposing that religion is not aware that its communicative 
efforts are metoohorical - for religion not only knows that 


this is the case, but knows that it must always be the case, 
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CHAPTER IV: SCIENCE AS KNOWLEDGE 
Collingwood suggests that art and religion can be 

considered as two phases in the development of language; art 
as language practiced as an end in itself, - the imaginative 
play of symbols being mistaken for thought, and religion re- 
cognizing that it is assertion alright, but assertion confus-~ 
ing itself with the vehicle of assertion, the symbol. Once the 
true Tunction of language is realized, that = to say, ones it 
is realized that the symbol should reveal the thought for which 
it isa vehicle and which is other than itself, and do this so 
that the vehicle is as transparent as possible, we pass from 
preoccupation with expression and with the vehicle to preoc- 
cupation with thought as that which is communicated and enter 
the province of science. While Art has something to say, then,,. 
and. cannot say it, and religion says something in symbolism but 
confuses the symbols with the message, science realizes the funé€- 
tion of symbols are to be symbols and concentrates on the in- 
vention of univocal ones to convey its thought accurately and 
unambiguously. The difficulty noaw is, Collingwood thinks, that 
science suffers from an inheritance from religion, a bias to- 
Ward abstractness. He says that the | 

specific character of science, its abstractness, is due not 

to reflection on the altermative and the conscious adoption. 

of abstract thought as preferable to concrete, but to an in- 

heritance from religion.... This bias is allowed unconscious- 

ly to control its development, and this is why the most primi- 


tive thought is not concfete but abstract, not history, but 
science. 3 
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Britt 
This seems rather an unreasonable and unfair charge to lay at 
the door of religion and may be claimed to show bias, since sure- 
ly the abstract concept is the result not of any religious in- 
heritance but is derived specifically from the inductive method 
of scientific investigation. When one pursues a program of in- 
ductive generalization by the scientific method one necessarily 
ends with an abstract product. He himself admits that science 
is necessarily materialistic and thatmaterlalism is the hall- 
mark of science. Science without abstraction is plainly impos- 
sible. 

It might be suggested that in Collingwood's terms of 
reference is it just exactly the univocal symbol of scientific 
language Which makes it so abstract from nature. The artificial 
language which makes science possible and scientific communica- 
tion the precise instrument which it is, is a language far re- 
moved from the normal language of human intercourse, with its 
richness and warmth of meaning. The same abstraction from na- 
ture that occurs in the normal procedure of scientific method 
occurs in the language of science. 

Any enquiry into whether or not science is a mode of 
apprehending truth must surely be met with the reply that science 
is the mode of apprehending truth, in this technological age. 
It is difficult to put the question without being thought face- 
tious. Such is the confidence placed in science that everywhere 
someone is try%ting to place a new province under its dominion 
until the whole world of knowledge is under the jeweled sceptre, 


of miracle. This chapter therefore will be content to reflect 
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on certain limitations inherent in the cope and method and as- 
sumptions of science. 

First of all, the popular concation of scientific me- 
thod does not describe accurately the method actually employed 
by scientists, for as Collingwood points out, it fails to give 
sufficient place and important consideration to the function of 
the-funetien of imagination, frequently called supposal in this: 
context. Supposition is not generally considered as a part of 
the rational process standing under the rules of logic. It has 
reference, not to the relations between various elements in com- 
plex assertions, but to the tentative arrangement of premises 
in propositions. Most premises are derived, of course, conse-~ 
quentially from other propositions, but every chain of proposi- 
tions begins and proceeds with supposition.It can hardly be ex- 
pected that Mr. Ayer willfagree with this, for positivists hav e 
no place for supposal, but it is nevertheless true. 

With his one reservation, logic and its off-shoot, 
mathematics, seem well designed to serve their master, the ex- 
ponent of scientific #ethod.: But.it must be remembered that 
logic was first put forward as such by the Greeks, whose great 
zift to veasheivi tization was the foundations of modern scienee. 
Collingwood raises the question of whether logic which serves 
So well in science serves as well in the fields of knowledge 
which are not a part of science, and not served byiits method. 
And indeed, since supposal's function has been overlooked by 
many exponents of scientific method, had not the whole question 
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our confidence in the methods of science and our understandable 
inclination to apply the methods which have wom so much success 
in one field to the whole world of knowledge, to enquire whether 
or not scientific methodology is applicable to the other provinces 
of thought. 

Collingwood feels that the attitude and mechanics of 
traditional logic fail to take into account the question and an- 
swer procedure by which knowledge is actually gained. Knowledge 
is gained in the answering of specific questions, and Fey Ae a 
achieved in this process it must be stored in this dialectical 
form. Examination both of people at work adding to our treasury 
of knowledge arid of that store itself will reveal that this is 
actually the case. But formal logic deals only with half of 
@ proposition, - the answer part, and does this as if it were 
dealing with all there is. A more adequate logic, a dialectical 
knowledge is neededto take into account what actually happens when 
knowledge is actively sought after. Collingwood suggests the 
basis for such a dialectical logic in An essay on Metaphysics: 

Prop. 1. Every statment that anybody makes is made in answer 
to a question. (By beings awswered a question does not cease 

to be a question. It only ceases to be an unanswered question. 
Def. 1. Let that which if states (i.e. that which can be 

true or false) be called a proposition, and let stating it 

be called propounding it. 

Prop. 2. Every question involves a presupposition. 

Def. 2. To say that a question ‘does not arise’ is the orm) 
dinary English way of saying that it involves*presupposition' 
Which is not in fact being made, 


Def. 3. The fact that something casuses a certain question 
to arise I call the ‘logical efficacy’ of that thing. 


Def. 4. To assume is to suopose by an act of free choice. 
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Prop. 3- The logical efficacy of a supposition does not de= 
pend upon the truth of what is supposed, or even on its being 
thought true, but only on its being supposed,. 

Prop. 4 A presupposition is either relative or absolute. 
Def. 5. By a relative presupposition I mean one which stands 
relatively to one question as its presupposition and relatively 
to another question as its answer. 

Def. 6. An absolute presupposition is one which stands rela- 
tively to all questions to which it is related, as presupposi- 
tion, never as an answer. 

Prope 52 Absolute presuppositions are not propositions. “9 

The dynamic nature of the question-response dialectic 
is clear from the manner in which Collingwood takes account of 
the process by which one proposition. suggests another. His exe 
amination and description of the way in which thought proceeds: 
is much more accurate and lively an account than is the arti-e 
ficial one grounded in the Aristotelian. 

As Proposition 2 indicates, no proposition can be a 
self-contained question-responses without reference beyond ite 
self. Truth, then, cannot be what the positivists sees it to 
be, composed of fragments of autonomous events recorded and 
classified, but it is for each of us, and for us socially and 
altogether, a body of related material increased not by simple 
addition, but by growth. <A proposition cannot be understood 
apart from the question it is meant to answer, and again that 
question is hardly to be understood apart from the complext of 
presuppositions which are its ground, and which in turn involve 
others. Collingwood regards this as a proper test of truth, . 
and the basis of the coherence theory of truth rightly under- 


20. Collingwood, R. G., An essay on Metaphysics, Oxford, Claren- 
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2D 
stood. If certain propositions are true, then others cannot be, 
for one cannot at the same time suppose opposites, and every 
propositions which affirms something denies others. And it must. 
also be true that every proposition which denies something affirms 
something else. A legitimate question can have neither two contra- 
dictory answers, nor involve contradictory presuppositions. 

The distinction between truth and falsehood must be de= 
cided solely with reference to the question an assertion is in- 
tended to answer, if one accepts the princible of dialectical log- 
ic; it cannot be adjudged false by condemning the question asked, 
nor by referring it to another question which,was ‘not intended to 
answer. If it can be whown that the question does not arise, then 
the question together with the answer are simply shown to be ir- 
relevant, specious, The truth or falsity of assertion cannot be 
judged simply by looking at the assertion, but the pairs ques- 
tion and answer, both must be considered together. Traditional 
logic, in Collingwood's opinion, is rendered quite inadequate by 
its method which leads it to consider assertions apart. 

But the question, ‘what question is this proposition 
intended to answer', is an historical question. In point of fact 
it seldom arises in science because the question is always in the 
forefront of the mind. But when the methods of science are applied 
outside the proper province of science a careless attitude with 
respect to careful statement of questions and their angers in pairs 
leads to ambiguity and misstatement. An historical question must 
be approached from an historical point of view. The problem of 
establishing the truth or falsity of a proposition, in every case, 
is therefore partly a historical question: the identification of 


the question which the proposition is supposed to answer, and 
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therefore to consider any proposition without careful reference 
to the question which is its pair is simply to invite disaster. 

CollingwoodSs quarrelg with traditional logic ‘s over 
its inability to recognize the question involved in every state- 
ment of fact, to realize that every proposition is really a com- 
plex rather than a simple affirmation or denial, involving ques- 
tions often unspoken and presuppositions seldom recognized, His 
second area of disagreement with traditional logic, however, is: 
equally significant, and it,like the place of supposal and the 
question-response nature of logic in our understanding of how 
knowledge is apprehended, is misunderstood because of the pri- 
macy given ‘scientific thinking’ in the consideration of logic. 

This second area of dtacsreement imvalves the concep- 
tion of the nature of the concept itself. ‘Traditional logic 
is at fault in tss-concepttiones the conception of the concept 
(the building block of traditional logic) because the concept 
is thought of in terms of a class of instances of some particu- 
lar characteristic or group of them, the class including all 
members of the group, and excluding all others. Each separate 
instance of the characteristic is at once a member of the con- 
cept group and an individual instance different in some definite 
and specific way from every other member of the concept family. 
The separate instances will be themselves species concepts, and 
taken together they will exhaust the genus concept. 

; Now this traditional view of the concept serves very 

well in the great majority of cases, but it does break down 
when one seeks to apply it at least to certain philosophical 


concepts, as Aristotle discovered himself when he discussed 
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an 
the good. The rules of the game# as played by the traditional 
formal logicians explicitly demand that in no instance can one 
individual occur in more than one of the concepts relating to 
the same characteristic. And yet, if certain concepts, perhaps: 
those most commonly used in everyday conversation are among them, 
are to have their normal range of meaning and usage, they must 
be allowed to overlap the boundaries of one class to appear simul- 
taneously in others. An act, or a person, can be both good and 
bad; motives leading to an action may be many: Passion, pride, 
duty, all at the same time. There seem to be many cases where 
the traditional classificatory system cannot be admitted to be 
adequate to deal with the boundaries of classes. The position: 
usually taken in the past has been to view the cases in which 
the traditional conception of the class has been inadequate as 
a special case. But on reflection it may be the inescapable 


sayin ethics, 
@nelusion that there, are,more 


ceptions to the rule than there are instances of it. A logic | 
which can deal with philosophical concepts at least, must bepre- 
pared to accommodate the overlap of classes, and to treat in- 
stances of the occurance of overlapping classes not as infre- “. 
quent abberations, but rather as common and necessary, reflec- 
ting the normal operations of thoughtprocess. 

Collingwood expects the starh supporters of the 
inflexible system of traditional logic to make two objections 
to his demand that logic be modifed to meet#{ conclusions arriv- 
ed by a realistic appwtsal of the nature of the philosophical 
concept. The first of these objections stems from what Colling- 
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wood calls the fallacy of precarious margins. The argumentg 
goes that we ought to ignore apparent cases of the overlap of 
classes because they occur through the difficulty of reaching 
adequate definitions in certain areas of thought. This aif- 
ficulty does not arise frequently at all in science al# though 
there are instances where it does. This is the same thing as 
saying that in certain areas of thought the distribution of 
instances among classes breaks down, but it is perhaps a more 
euphemisticalliway of phrasing it. 

The second argu¢ment he expects to be brought against 
him he calls, the fallacy of identified coincidents. Here the 
argugment goes that where an instance seems to fall into two 
concepts it is really due to a false separation into two what 
is in reality only one concept.“l It is not difficult to ap- 

oh fra clitienel | vgic 
reciate the scale of Collingwood's avtack a6 a philosophical 


tool. First, he denies meaning to propositions taken by them- 


Semen ee A CE 
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acteristic. He remarks of traditional logic, "Everyone who 


has digested Locke's Essay knows that it is a great mark of 
folly to over-estimate the value of logic, or to think that. 


anything can be done with it than cannot be done just as well 


without it,"22 


21 He recalls Aristotle's formula for the overlap of classes: 
",..- the two concepts 'are the same thing' in the sense that 
a thing which exemplifies the one exemplifies the other also, 
but ‘their beings is not the same’ in the sense that being an 
instance of the one is not the same as being as instance of 
the other. The traditional way of refering to this principle 
is to speak of a ‘distinction without a difference’. Colling- 


wood, R. G., An essay on philosoph¥cal method, Ogsford, Claren- 
jon 1860 oo aol : : 


22 Collingwood, R. G., The new leviathan, Oxford, Clarendon, 
1944, pe 377. 
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This statement would be quite inappropriate to work 
in the field of science. But it is more appropriate where the 
temptation to carry over that method from its own province to 
the whole waid of knowledge must be fought. It is all very 
well for physics to be concerned with ice, liquid water and 
steam, since it is not the generic. essence that varies there, 
But if this analogy is carried over into a discussion of, say,. 
the familiar Blatonic scale of forms of ‘ignorance’, ‘opinion’, 
and ‘Knowledge! the inflexibility of traditional logic is re~ 
vealed in its inability to deal with these cases in which it 
is the very essence itself which is v@riable; and thus:the high- 
er and lower forms can not be equally species of the genus, the 
lower ones being barely capable of being considered specdes at. 
all, and in traditional logic, of course, each instance of the 
species must exemplify fully the particular characteristic of 

the genus. Science is able to avoid some of the cases of con» 
“flict which arise in ordinary conversation by reducing the dis- 
tinction to mathematical terms wherever possible. For example, 
instead of &0lking about colours, they talk in science about 
wave length or frequency, expressing colour in terms of Ang- 
strom unitks. And there is a temptation to accept this solu- 
tion which science offers in some cases wherever akcase of the 
overlap of pleases threatens to occur, But this is not pos~ 
sible in philosophy where ordinary wsage and serious reflec- 
tion both indicate that here the diminishing presence of a 
certain charcteristic finally results in a distinction: and the 


recognition of a second term, for example, again good and bad. 
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It has been too much to expect that the same logic 
which seves well in the natural sciences should serve without 
modification equally well in philosophy. Both of Collingwood's 
suggestions for the correction of the ground rules of logic are 
directed toward weaknesses which wabe known for along time, have 
indeed been inherent in scientific rules of thought since, in 
the first instance, the Socratic dialectic, and in the second 
since Plato and Aristotle both concerned themselves with the 
principles of correct thinking. Collingwood's own treatment 
makes a model philosophic submission: he puts his case lucidly 
and briefly, anticipating objections from those who would make 
scientific method soverfégn in all provinces of thouglt, and 
rishtly predicts that the elevation of method over subject 
would ipso facto reduce philosophy to the analysis of concepts: 
and art to second-rate criticism. Logic. is properly not mas- 
ter but servant. 

The mind does not work, in Tact, in the pattern of. 
they syllogism alone, in the image of Greek science. lEvery= 
one who has studied logic knows that it does not parallel the 
syntax ot everyday spekch. The problem is not solved by simp- 
ly declaring that people today do not speak or think correct~ 
ly. The difficulty is rather divided between the fact that 
the words that we fase have more than one meaning; the clas- 
sificatory structure which is the basis for formal logic is 
not to be found underlying the language of everyday communi- 


cation, and the fact is that the overlap of classes is a com- 
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monplace of everyday conversation. More than that, we talk 
not according to a mechanics of logic, but in terms of our 
thoughts, our states of mind, our reflections. We are at- 
tempting to convey something which does not really entirely 
belong to the public library of concepts, for th&e is some- 
thing unique about them. Nobody quite understand us. 

Formal logic, invariably presented not merely as the 
proper why of speaking, but as the correct way of thinking, 
ausgesting that what happens in the mind is the putting of 
the major premise, the sotto voce minor premise in antiphonal 
response and the mind becomes conscious in happy surprise of. 
the (tautdogical) conclusion. It must be readily conceded that 
such andytic deduction does take place, but it would be a dite 
ficult task to undertake to prove that’ ordinary thought for 
evemay decisions without becoming hopelessly involved in: 
logical realism. This sort of theory has no place for the 
continual change always taking place in language as we stretch 
and strain it to accomodate new meaning, and thus actually and 
perenially are engaged in building new languages. Any attmmpt 
to provide a corrective univocal and stable language would be 
Simply to add another scientific and artifical language which 
would inevitably tend to Musk every evidence of inj#dividpality 
feom thought and, releasing the bare concept in shere uniform- 
ity, remove all that we meant, indirectly, to communicate. How 
often do we wish to communicate more than we can, or more tham 


we choose, to say? More often than not. To deprive speach of 
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the richness of indirect communication is to rob men of their 
individuality and thus to deprive them of the essence of their 
real nature as person. 

But this is a universal characteristic of science, 
this tendency to reduce the individual, the really existent 
fact to an instance of a class. It is necessary and inevit- 
able. But it is abstraction, and in that it is the mother of 
deception, for nothing that science talks about really is ats 
it is employed, described, predicted, related, in science. 

For science employs not the facts of experience but the facts 
of abstraction as the grist in its mill. And it because of 
this reduction of individual to scientific instance that the 
apphication of science to any other province of knowledge is 
the use of a net with mesh too large to catch the fish. 

But Collingwood holds that when the scientist real- 
izes explicitly that the laboratory fact is not the fact of 
experience and sees it as an expurgated, emasculated fact, he 
will realize too that it must be madewhole, and will rise to 
the next. mode of the apprehension of truth, where facts are 
the unigue, full, and rich facts of nature. 

Science, is then a mode of the apprehension of truth. 
True, it is a limited truth, valuable for its utility, for its 
knowledge is that gained throughthe abstractive process of gen- 
eralization. Its data is therefore in a sense unreal. Morever 
science expresses itself onin an artificial language, which tis 
explicit and clear, but cold and unnatural, though it is ideally 
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suited for the communication of the cold and unnatural pro- 
positions of science. It is not, however, adequate to deal 
with the everyday exchange of life, nor with art, religion, 
history or philosophy. Every effort to include these fields 
in the dominion of science must therefore by resisted, not be- 
cause science does not yield knowledge, but because it does it 
ata price which art, religion, history and philosophy cannot 
aiford to pay, and any such arrangement must end in bankruptcy. 
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CHAPTER FIVE: HISTORY AS KNOWLEDGE 

The fourth in the ascending scale of modes of appre- 
hension of truth is history. Collingwood, though he seems at 
home anywhere in the world of thought, has a peculiar affinity 
for history. He began the study of history? he was only six or 
seven years old when he first began to tug away on the knotted 
skein of the past. His primary interest was ortnalty Ln naval 
battles and tactics, and he mentions discovering early that the 
only way to understand such a matter as the tactics employed at 
Trafalgar was to try to put himself in the place of those in com- 
mand, As he grew older, he clung to this concern for the in- 
terpretation of historical fact in terms of meaning, refusing to 
be satisfied with history as a mere catalogue of events. This 
point of view about history, indeed even the concern for history 
in the exact sense, is a relatively new thing and was not shared 
by many of Collingwood's contemporaries, It was then: still the 
generaly practice of 'historians' to spend most of their effort 
on the careful gathering and arranging not of original material, 
but of the opinions of ancient authorities. Concern for the past 
was not expressed in an eager search after new truth, but the at- 
titude toward history was such that it was for the most part di- 
vided between contemptuous neglect and nostalgic pastoral ideal- 
izations of certain periods as golden ages. A good deal of his- 


tory, so called, had been written to support propositions in favor, 


come what may. 
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There was at that time no historical methodology taught 
at Oxford at all, Further, not only was there little effort to 
recover information about the past, it was virtually a point of 
honour that everything written by the authorities of the right 
school mist be taken at face value, no matter how obviously it 
might be in error. 

The method used by 'historians' Collingwood calls the 
scissors and paste method. It called for little on the part of 
the historain saWe for a little moralizing and commentary. He 
was thus more of an editor than he was a historian. Peoples of 
earlier ages, too, had failed to see the need for an approach 
designed to meet the special need of historical study. With the 
stimulation of the natural sciences, however, and the subsequent 
growth of positivism in the sixteen and seventeenth centuries, 
Biblical criticism beginning with Baur and Strauss alerted a few. 
to the need and possibilities of a new historical methodology. 
In the eighteenth century people began to think a bit critically 
about the history presented to them as authoritative, as science 
had led them to look enguiringly at the world about them.. With 
Rousseau and Herder a movement of sympathy toward past ages beg-~ 
an, and historians began to take an active interest in the values 
and achievements of those who worked long before. The work of 
Vieo went unnoticed, unfortunately, and there was no available 
historical methodology to harness the interest of the few. 

It is not too much to say that one comes to the work 
of a philosopher of history with somewhat greater confidence if 
it is patent that the philosopher does indeed know something of 
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history. Collingwood was not a philospher with an historical 
Side-line, nor yet an historian# with pretensions toward philo- 
sophy. He was at the same time a profound and provocative ori- 
ginal philosopher and an able historian and ranking archaelo- 
gist. He began his explorations in archaailogy by assisting his 
father, and later explored several British sites on his own, pro- 
ducing a book used as a text in British schools and several other 
works. He found great pleasure in this work; he was peculiar- 
ly suited for it. And in his archaelogec#al investigations, the 
laboratory of historical enquiry, he found that digging and ins 
ventory yielded little new information of consequence to be add- 
ed to the store of knowledge unless specific questions were ask- 
ed about the use, purpose, design, material and so on, of an ob- 
ject unearthed. Simply digging to see what might be found was 
worse than a Waste of time, for it hampered the work of an able 
man who might follow. Thus he proved to himself that "knowledge 
comes only by answering questions, and ... these questions must 
be the right questions asked in the right order, 25 

What Collingwood pressed for was not only an accuracy 
of record among archaedlogists, including detailed notes on the 
position and location of the various finds within the excavation: 
site, healvocated a complete change in attitude, from that of 
collector to that of detective. Working with the raw materials 
of historical enquiry, .Collingwood saw that this approach in: 
z, Settangyood Be Gop ROneD PEMRLD Cer yc ttnens abe, O51 
lingwood thought highly of Haverfield, author of The Romanization 


of Britain and of Rivers, but he regarded Mommsen and Ward as two 
horrible exponents of the treasure hunt technique. 
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practice yielded results where the haphazard traditional methods: 
failed. Collingwood applied his principle that knowledge is a 


matter of question and answer very widely, and not only to the 


province of archadlogy. Indeed he applied it to the Albert Mem- 
orial with somewhat inconclusive results, and to the principles: 


of logic with more far-reaching results. The technique itself, 


at least as old as the Socratic dialogues, was the basis of the 
Platonic dialectic. This questioning activity is the mark of 
the mind in fertile outreach, it is often referred to by Colling- 
wood as ‘the cutting adge of knowledge’, and the mark of intel- 
ligence is to know, it seems intuitively, what question to ask 
next. ~ 

In science this technique is as old as the first hypo- 
thesis, but has been Peestty called 'supposal'. Supposal, Col- 
lingwood suggests, is very close to art, in that it is the sus- 
pensions of assertion. Supposal, the activity of questioning, 
ofwondering whether, however, looks both backward and forward 
in science; that is, it looks backward toward a body off act, of. 
questions already answered, and forward toward a new answer. In 
art supposal starts, whether the artist is aware of it or not, 
from a body of fact and experience but it does not much care whe- 
ther its supposition is affirmed or denied. Assertion,in science 
and art: both,is suspended, in art, indefinitely, inbcienee it hang s 
in anticipation. Science, then, is no longer to be thought of 
as cataloguing the laws of nature, but rather as a questioning 
activity leading to the understanding of the significance of ss 


torical fact. "Science is the question: whose answer’is History." 
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and the true scientist is in a sense really a historian, working 
to direct the light of attention on certain historical facts by 

a questioning activity in order to elucidate their significance. 
As a scientist he works to isolate, classify and determine the 
relations of the event, but as an historian he must realize, when 
the matter rises to the level of his conscious reflection,. that 
he is aware that there is much in the ground and source of the 
event with which he does not by choice and necessity deal. The 
chemist's account of the burning of the Hindenburg is not at this: 
level simply 2He plus:02 yields 2H20 plus heat. 

The question that both the histora&th and the scientist 
are both most apt to ask is perhaps;'Why?' The question of cause 
for both the scientist and the historian is a matter of relation. 
In what sort of circumstances will this and this happen? The 
question in both cases, for the historian and for the scientist, 
goes beyond the event in the ordinary sense, for neither can. find 
any event that can in all its:background and ramifications be 
thoroughly known and understood in itself. For each question 
that is raised and answered, many supplementary questions go un- 
asked andunanswered. The difference between the viewpoints of 
science and history with regard to these derivative questions 
4s that although they arise legitimately enough for both, the 
scientist is bound to dedlare many of them out-of-bounds in or- 
der that his enquiry may progress at all, while the historian 
must regard all of his as patently relevant and regret his fail- 


to answer any of them, for this may to a degree vitiate the un- 
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derstanding of any part. 

One group in particular, however, object strongly to 
this generalization so ardently supported by Collingwood, the 
generalization that knowledge based on enquiry pursued by the 
dialectic of question and answer is the only real knowledge. 
This group is the positivist. The po&sitivists, understandably 
enthusiastic about the results of the scientific method, were 
convinced that. this method which had accomplished miracles: im 
science was the only true path to knowledge. What, to Colling- 
wood's mind, made their design all the more unfortunate was his 
conviction that the podsitivsts were not correct, at least not 
up to date, in their conception of scientfic method.. Colling- 
wood argued that, in point of fact, scientific: method proceed 
ed in accord with the very method he himselfwas advocating and 
not at all in the manner which the positivists assumed. In oth- 
ér words, the positivists were attacking in the name of scien- 
tific method the very method which was in fact the method of the 
scientist. He argued that a scientist did not begin by accumu- 
lating a mass of facts and them attempt to discover the way, if 
any, in which some of the were related to others. He rather ask- 
ed, ‘What is the relation between blood pressure and the secre- 
tions of the various ductless glands?',-"Will doubling the nun- 
ber of turns on a amerator armature double the current produced, 
or will it perhaps double the voltage? ' 

Even if the positivists were correct in their view of 
scientific method, they could not apply that method to history. 
To accept the vicw that the method of positivism was the only 
method of enquiry able to end in truth would simply lead to the 
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denial of the possibility of historical knowledge. To begin: 
With, fact does not mean the same thing to the scientist as it 
does to the historian. To a scientist fact may mean something 
siven in immediate perception. But the fact with which the his- 
torian deals is not the same thing Seed te mct—tihe same—tiins at 
all. By fact the historian means something incomparably rgiche- 
er and fuller. Certain source materials may be immediately per- 
ceived, but surely the potsherd is not history, though it may be, 
in some peculiar positivist sense, a fact. The kind of facts 
that the positivset will recognize are not often to be found in 
historical research. The document, the bloody sworm, the Ros- 
seti Stone are not history, but only clues. 
The fact that in the second century the legions began 
to be recruited wholly outside Italy is not immediately given. 
It is arrived at inferentially by a process of interpreting 
data according to a complicated system of rules and assump- 
tions.... All this was entirely neglected by the positivist 
historians, who never asked themselves the difficult ques- 
tion: How is historical knowledge possible? How and under 
what conditions can the historian know facts which, by now 
gone and beyond recal., oF repetition, cannot be for him ob- 
jects of perception. 

The positivist historians methodology is forced to claim 
that each historical 'fact' must be grasped by an individual act 
of cognition, that each fact must be independent of each other 
fact, and independent of the historian. These requirements can» 
not be met. And yet there is historical knowledge. 

Collingwood's understandwof the relationship of the 


historian to the data at his disposal is diametrically opposed 


24 Collingwood, R. G., The idea of History, ed. Knox, T. M., 
Oxford, Clarendon, 1946, p. 132. 
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to that supported by the positivists. Rather than emphasiz- 
ing the independance of fact and historian, Collingwood argues: 
strongly that the data does not in a sense become fact until 
it is apprahended with all its relations, causes and effects, 
in the experience of the historian. History must be perpetual- 


ly alive. Once dead, the corpse is the property of mere science 


until it is brought to life again by the participation of the 
historian. 


The ‘rational’ coherence of history, the emphasis of 


the participating mind, is not new, of course. Sollingwood 
writes of Kant's errant disciple, Schiller, with complete ap- 
provals ia 

-eene does not stand over against the facts as mere objects: 

of cognition; on the contrary, he throws himself into them 

and feels them imaginatively as experiences of his own. 25 
But the idea of reason as the dynamic and directive power be- 
hind the events of history as revealed in the Coaelian sy stem 
has proven more often a stumbling-block than a step up. One 
cannot help wondering if it does not prove to be one for Col- 
lingwood as well. As V. Pareto has so clearly shown, a large 
proportion of human actions are non-rational. Must not Colling-~ 
wood bar all non-refe}ctive action from the field of history? 
He cannot do so, but fortunately he himself uses the proader- 
base of experaience rather than the narrow foundation of reason 


on which to build. And thus he is able to recall Vico's sum- 
25> Tbid.: p.) 164 ; 
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52 
mations verum et factum convertuntur. 

Human history is human factum: and therefore its verum 
is available to the human mind. And anything which pretends to 
be histtry but is not that which lies behind action and decis~ 
ion 1s merely pseudo-history, scientific fact or groundless myth, 
masquerading has history. "I explained this new conception of 
history in the phrase - 'all history is the history of thought’. 
You are thinking historically, I meant, when you say about any- 
thing, 'I see what the person who made this, wrote this, used 
this, designed this, &c. was SMI Lens shea cee gaa the 
past in his own experience the historian does not relive old 
myths, re-enact the homoletic dramas laid down by the ancient 
authorities. He works from the inartiuclate source material at 
his disposal. It need not be said that the deduction from data 
is more likely to accurate than is the twice-told-tale. 

If we accept the point of view which Collingwood advo- 
cates, that there are no mere events in history, but that his- 
tory redistevers again the background of a past age relived, - 
the purpose of the action, its meaning and effect on those it 
touched, then in some sense all history is contemporary history. 
And it also means that history is probably not equally avail- 
able to all people, or that, at any rate, it is very, very dif- 
ficult for most people to become historians in this fuller sense, 
For not everyone has the ability to enter into the past, to feel, 
think and act in the manner of the people of a by-gone age. In- 
deed, it is very difficult for anyone. Collingwood testifies to 


29 Autobiography, pile. 
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the 'travail of historical “reincarnation' of Vico, perhaps the 
first historian to bring to life in himself in this way the life 
and time of a distant past. 
The great efforlwhich had to be made, and actually was made 
by Vico, in order to penetrate thepoint of view of primitive 
psychology is expressed in his language about "srave difficul- 
ties" entailed by his labour of fully twenty-five years in the 
attempt to "stoop from these civilized natures of ours to those 
absolutely wild and savage minds, which we cannot picture to 
ourselves at all, and can only understand with great toil. 26 
But to understand the past fully, can there be any other course 
open to us than to attempt to look at people through their neigh- 
bours' eyes, or indeed to share with them the pondering of alter- 
native courses of action within their minds? Surely participa- 
tion in the past in this way is the only key to its comprehension. 
The only question that remains, of course, is the ob- 
vious ones Is it possible? It is no doubt true that every his- 
torical event has (unlike the events of nature) an inner side. 
It is no& doubt true that we can as human beings enter into the 
states of mind and emotions of others to a varying degree. But 
asito whether or not we are able to bring from the imaginatiom 
against the backdrop of all that is known of a situatiom the 
very thoughts which lay behind the actions of the principals 
with any degree of certainty one must have grave reservations. 
That is, it is all very well to say that one may think thoughts: 
like theirs, to say, they probably thought something like this, 
or to say, under these circumstances I should think this. mere 
are certainly, however, factors which wemust be ignorant of. 


The nature of the principal's character cannot be known through 


26 Croce, B.,. The philosophy of Giambattista Vico, tr. Collinge 
wood, R. G., London, Latimer, 1913, B. 45. 
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and through, for example, for it will change in some degree 
with his disposition and health from day to day! For Colling- 
wood's thesis to stand up, it is not enough that one should be 
able to think similar thoughts, but one must think the same 
thoughts over again. Absolutely certain historical knowledge 
is not to be gained in this way over the whole field of the 
past, and perhaps over none of it. 

And yet it is true, that having used every scienti- 
fic means for arriving at all the information one can about the 
‘outside’ of an eventin history, a sympathetic attempt to get 
inside the event by participation adds a new dimension to one's 
understanding of it. There is no infallible intuitive facul- 
ty to conjure up in one the past again exactly as it was, but 
history cannot be understood at all without an attempt to real- 
ize Collinewood's unfortunately unattainable ideal. Thus Col- 
lingwood is right in his claim that "history is an autonomous 
form of thoughtwith its own principles and its own methods’ and 
not science at all, for while 1t uses the resources of science 
it goes beyond them. 

A further word of caution should be appended heres 
Collingwood is quite explicit in pointing out that it is not 
sensation that we recapture, but thought. We cannot enter 
into the stream of consciousness of the principal of our cone 
cer. Thought, however, he believes, stands outside of the 
stream of consciousness, or perhaps above it. It is impossi- 


ble to recapture ephemeral sensation, but thought stands out- 
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Side of time. It does seem to be true that we are aware of 

our thoughts in a different way fromthat in which we are con= 
scdus of our sensations and emotions. This whole area is a 
very difficult one indeed. There are times when it appears that 
Collingwood seems to think of the recapturing of the histori- 
cal past in thought in a way analogous to the way in which per- 
sons in different ages might entertain the Pythagorean theoren, 
but he must surely mean more than this, or is his cause is lost. 


In Collingwotd's opinion, all history is revelation. 
Following Vico, he has agreed that man can only understand ful- 


ly that which is his own creation. Since history, in Collins- 
wood's use of the term, is by definition the sum of human activ- 
ity from the beginning, it is man's creation, and the way to 
perfect understanding is open to him. (‘The only difficulty be- 
ing the practical one that history cannot be fully understood 
piecemeal.) Because history is the creation of man, and nature 
is not, history can be mery much better understood than nature 
can bg, and therefore the knowledge derived from nature will be 
superficial where it is accurate, and erroneous where it ate 
tempts to be profound, and the knowledge derived from history 
Will be int@imate and reflexive knowledge, a more reliable know- 
ledge and ultimately more useful. 

But this knowledge is not to be obtained lightly, by 
merely noting down and summing up human activity. It is not 
the bare facts of history, the way in which scientific history 


looks at the past, which are revealing, it is the mind of the 
actors in the drama. And the thoughts which they entertain: 
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and which are the motives for their actions must be appre= 
| hended, - apprehended by participating in them. But most im- 
| portant of all for Collingwood, in this partidpation in the 


thoughts of others in history we not only apprehend their 
thoughts but we come to knowy our own minds more precisely 
as well. In looking into the inside of historical fact we 
are lead to Collingwood's ultimate goal for philosophy, the 
self-knowledge of the mind. Thus by the study of history in 


this broad sense, the mind of the individual is revealed to 


him by the apprehension of the thoughts of others. 

Asked why the mind must consider the thoughts of 
others in order to reach the desired goal of self-knowledge, 
Collingwood would not only reply that the scope is larger, 

that there is more material, that there is less likelihood 

of self-deception, and so on, he would reply that this is: 

the only way in which the mind can with any facility become 

the object of its own reflection, and that it is in the par- 

ticipation in the thoughts of others that the mind undergoes 
growth and matures. In the apprehending the thoughts of others, 
in its growing self-knowledge it creates itself anew. 

This is, of course, a part of his subjective-idealist 
position, and most persons will not want to go this far with 
him. But in the broad sweep of history in Collingwood's in- 
ameeptatian o¢ it, we see ourselves and our Yace revealed. 

We see our own capacities for good and for evil, we see chal- 

lenge met and temptation yielded too, triumph and failure, 

progress and decline, loyalty and treachery, and so throughout 
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the catabogue of judgement. And history is revelation, and 
Revelation: for whatever God or gods are operative in human af- 
fairs, their activity can only be known with some degree of ob- 
jectivity through the study of history. And of what consequence 
are gods who are not involved in the affairs of men? 

History as revelation, the revelation of ourselves to 
ourselves, yielding absolute knowledge of ourselves, is an idea: 
Which on investigation soon: serves as a valuable corrective to 
Pollyanna views of human nature. While it is true that in al, 
fields, except that of the education of educators, the dogma 
of the inevitability of progress has been temporarily scotched, 
it is nevertheless true that it seems to remain.as a presup- 
position in the background of a good deal of modern thought. 
History not only leads to the rejection of the beliséf in in- 
evitable progress, it also leads to the recognition: of some of 
the general conditions under which progress is most likely to 
be made. A somewhat more general discussion of progress may 
be found in the recapitulation. 

To the Christian philosopher, the idea of history as: 
revelation will not be a new one; but Collingwood's treatment 
brings a new emphasis. The Christian will likely be already 
accustomed to the idea of thinking “history as a vehicle of the 
Revelation of God. Since history takes place for him in God's: 
Greation amd among his Created, and since he regards God's hand 
as being at work in history (even if perghaps only through the 
agency of his servants), the study of history clearly ought to 
be instructive, not only in order that he might learn something 


about the nature of man, but also in order that he might learn 
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something about—the -nature—of man, but alison order that he 


might-lIearn something about the nature of his God. This is an 
ancient Hebrew insight. The Hebrews turned again and again to 
history, especially to "the might acts of God', and to Exodus: 
first of all, as the Christian turns to the Passion. The di- 
dactic nature of a good deal of their history as we find it 
written in the 01d Testament is presented in that vein, not b e~ 


cause they wanted to use history as a package for the delivery 


of religious and ethical pronouncements, but because they were 


confident that the assertions and judgements which they were 


setting down were those which God himself was setting forth in 
the events. Thus it must be admitted that though’ they brought 
their presuppositions to their interpretation of history, yet 
they would be first to echo the new maxim, Plet the facts: inter- 
pret themselves'. Perhaps they didn't go about the business 

of interpreting the nature and content of God's Revelation in 
history in quite the most objective way, nevertheless they were 
right in assyming that if the gods play no part in human affirs 
there 1s no point in taking them into account in one's thinking, 
Given the acknowledgement of the existence of God, where else 
should we look to learm of him? 

If the obverse of the coin is that all history is revel- 
ation, the reverse is that all revelation is history; that is to 
say, all knowledge for Collingwood is historical knowledge. By 
this he means that knowledge which is concrete, full and complete 
knowledge, - not the abstracted knowledge of science, is know- 
ledge of historical fact culminating at length in the self-know- 


ledge of the mind. As far as Revelation is concerned, this i s 
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a restatement of the conclusions of Biblical criticism. Chris- 


tianity, like Judaism and Islam, has repeatedly claimed to be 


| 


rooted and Grounded in history and human experience. Its Revele 
ation is apprehended by particular persons then and there. Re- 
velation is given in experience and experience is the fact of 
history, lifted to the level of reflection. 

If all Revelation is historical experience, two things 
seem to follow: First, if Collingwood is right, Revélation. oc- 
curing in individual experience ought to be available to other 
individuals, that is, they must be able to enter into tL by the 
fea sympahhetic participation that enables us to understand 
other historical events fully. Thus the content, for example of 
the books of the Old Testament Prophets must not only be read, 
but the events must be participated in if the Revelation is to 
come fully and plainly to life again in our own minds. Secondly, 
the assertion that all Revelation is historical revelation ad- 
mits the limitations and presuppositionsof the culture of the 
age in which the events concerned take place. Thus because Rev- 
elation is historical revelation we should not expect the writ- 
ers of Genesis to agree upon a twentieth century view of gep 
ology and paleontology, or St. Paul to support a view favoring 
the emanciapation of either women or of slaves. Collingwood's: 
stimulus ought therefore to encourage and dincreasea knowledge 
of general history, and of Biblical history as well. 

History, then, for Collingwood is a mode of the appre- 
hension of truth, and a most significant one, because it leads 


the historian intimately into the knowledge of other minds,,. 
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breaking the bonds imposed on the mind by the attempt to apply 
universally the scientific method. But as one leaves this Chap= 
ter, lingering doubts remain over the possibility of the certain- 
ty of knowledge which Collingwood promises in the re&lm of his- 
torical knowledge by his method. Even though the distinction 
between knowing ‘the insides of the events' has been made, and 

one understands that it is knowledge of the mind rather than know- 
ledge of abstracted fact that Collingwood seeks, still the doubt 
must remain. Certainty could only be achieved if all of history 
could be contained in one knowing mind. 

It is quite evident now that the only object which can 
really be known in a non-scientific concrete way is history as: 
the thoughts of individuals. The ideal of universal history is- 
forever unattainable. | 

We know at last in history what we never knew before, 
namely, what kind of object it must be that is alone know- 
able. It must be an object not merely oi imagination, like 
the work of art, but of thought; but, like the work of art, 
it must be conerete and individual. It must be, like the 
object of religion, absolute and eternal; but unlike this: 
again, it must be a real object and not the imaginative or 
metaphorical presentation of an object. It must be conceiv- 
ed like the object of science; but it must not be an abstrac- 
tion. “nd like the object of history, it must be fact, an 
absolute concrete individual; but it must be accessible to 
the knowing mind .2 


The world of fact which is explicitly studied in history is 
therefore implicitly nothing but the knowing mind as such. 28 


27 Speculum Mentis, p. 239. 
28 Ibid... 1245. 
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CHAPTER SIX: PHILOSOPHY AS KNOWLEDGE 

There are two general routes for philosophers to walk. 
One path leads from concept to concept in the analysis of their 
meanings and tHeir inter-relationships; and if the sign over 
the gate reads a priori path it will not be too misleading. 

The second, the lower path, named traditionally the a poster- 
dort path leads through the analysis of experience and them 
upward. The first route has difficult going through the bog 
of speculation about how the concepts came to be in the first 
place... The second path leads across a treacherous shale slide 
area when it has to explain how it. is possible to generalize 
upon individual experience without leaving behind that which 
makes AEM individual experience, It is this conundrum that 
has led the positivists to emphasize the distinction between 
private and public worlds... That part of our experience which 
it is possible to share with one another in terms of scientific 
description, and which we can treat. by means of scientific. 
method is a public world of science and knowledge... That part 
which cannot be so communicated is a private world to which 
science and therefore knowledge has no relevance, 

Collingwood's feeling is that a great deal more of 
our experience can be communicated and is therefore a part of 
2 public world - than the positivists, with their narrow con- 
ception of the function and versatility of language,.like to 
admit. It is a fact of everyday experience that persons do 
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carry on conversations about many areas of experience, includ- 
ing religion, which the positivists Say we have no right to talk 
about... By the sympathetic entry into one another's experience 
we bridge the chasm of individualism and waste eee So that 

if we can take the a posteriori route, bearing always in mind 
Collingwood's injunction that we abjure abstraction and the 

type of induction based on it, and strive after knowledge not 

in the generalization but in the individual instance we may meet 
with some measure of successe. 

The logical place to start, Collingwood agrees, is with 
the cogito. Indeed, one starts ive onate self and with Coll- 
inewood's subjectivism it is possible to argue that one really 
never gets further than one's self, for the end of philosophy 
is simply to know one's self, and to grow intellectually in the 
process of learning. “The problems that we solve are not ime 
portant in themselves, but only are they important as they help 
the mind to create itself,. Thus the mind matures not by accumu- 
lating a body of wisdom, but by benefitting by the enlargement 
of itself involved in reaching the solution,. It may be claimed 
in this context that every such intellectual excursion is:a@ 
revelation in the same sense as it has been argued that all 
history is revelation,.but one must regret that Collingwood 
found it necessary to dispense with the body of knowledge gained 
in the meeting of the day's problems so easily. 

Here again Collingwood is helpful in his emphasis: the 
self-knowledge, the self-appreciation of the individual person: 
is the goal of the Christian philosopher, too, in a time when 


man needs to find a place for himself among monstrous, humi- 
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liating machines, anonymous in a highly organized national 
life in which non-conformity seems an expensive fetish, 
dwarfed by an ever expanding universe,. Collingwood's con= 
ception of history and philosophy focuses attention on the 
individual, the singular in the midst of this blurred pic- 
ture and places him in the center foreground,, as does reli-~ 
gion,. Herein lies the peculiar value of the existentialist 
position, 

The Christian philosopher would have to insist, 
however, that an adequate understanding of the self cannot 
be reached without an understanding of man's individual and 
personal relationship to his God... It is the individual's 
awareness of his own uniqueness in the eyes. of God that gives 
him the courage to assert his individuality,, his singularity 
in the world.. Collingwood is quite right in holding that 
this conviction of one's:uniqueness is the result of. historical 
experience, ,.but his predilection toward subjectivism robs him 
of the only real bulwark of man's confidence in his singularity, 
his personal relationship with his Gode. 

In: Speculum Mentis, the realization that the object 
of knowledge is the thinking mind leads into the area of 
Philosophy. But significantly for his later work, there is: 
very little change of subject matter, and virtually no change 
of attitude of mind necessary for the transition. "Philo= 
sophy, like history, is essentially the assertion. of con= 
crete reality, the denial of allbstraction, all generality, 


everything in the nature of a law or formula." oe 


28 Speculum ments, 2215 : 
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Philosophy is thus the reflection upon the self-conscious 
thinking mind.. This is not to erect again the dualism of a 
self standing over against a world of real objects with which 
philosophy is not coneerned.. Rather the self is what it. is 
because of the relations it has with the world environment... 
This 1s not the abstract study of the mind itself, which 
would be psychology,, but of the knowing mind, the mind in 
intelligent. function which is alone intelligible. Subject 


and. object are identified in the admission of the determin= 
ation of the self by the world environment and that the world 
known is the world of the mind, This is plainly a form of 
phenomenology, perhaps the only tenable theory in the days of 
tables composed of electrical charges. The question of whether 


or not ‘our world' picture is true does not: arise. "The world 


really is what,, errors apart, we take it to be..' From this 


unexceptionable major premise, dogmatism gets conelusions by 


framing the minor premise 'in such and such a type of expe- 
rience there is no error’, Collingwood holds that where doge= 
matism is found, there inevitably will abstraction be found, 
for some object_or objects will be thought to be known directly, 
and not through the whole and complex function of self-con- 
scious experience; for example, perception may be dogmatically 
asserted to be infallible because it is prior to the distorting 
activity of the ‘higher’ mental functions.. It is very diffi- 
cult to attack such dogmatism successfully, because of the dog~ 
matist's assurance that he has a puede ties error-free infor= 
mation which either is not open to the besieger, or is neglec~ 


ted by him. 
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Collingwood calls this pineuaealey chi in true philoso-= 
phy "absolute knowledge" not because it is secure from error: 
that is impossible; but because in it there is no element of 
necessary and insurmountable error, as there is in his appreci- 
ation of art, relsion, science and history (in the restrictive 
sense) as modes of the apprehension of truth. It will be readi- 
ly seen that in much of the above Collingwood has expressed an. 
idealism much like that of Immanuel Kant.. There are three im-~ 
portant differences, perhaps among many , that ought to be point- 
ed out at this time. First, and simply, he will have nothing to 
do with any positive assertion of the nature of existence of 
‘the thing in itsif'. Secondly he has made a good attempt at 
making @ place for error and even for evil in an idealist philoso~ 
phy. iInuerror, or in wrong action, the mind is creating as it 
8620 learning truth and well doing, but in error the mind is 
d'termining itself in distortion and creating a nature which while 
distorted hides this from its awareness; it creates itself in one 
image while it thinks of itself in another. The resulting ten-~ 
sion of conflict may make explicit the implicit contradiction , 
and the mind may put itself to right. 

It is, he believes, this same tension which leads to 
the downfdll of dogmatism. He holds that at each stage of de-~ 
velopment of the mind on the way to absolute knowledge a dia= 
lectical process is at work which is at every stage an implicit 
paradox arising ne Sass in becoming explicit. The third 
marked difference from Immanuel Kant is in his conception of 
she nature of the mind: Kant believes the mind is limited by 


its nature, and must learnt recognize and live within its limi- 
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tations, while Collingwood believes that the mind orecates and 
recreates itself, fashioning its own nature. Its only apparent 
limitation seems to be that it can only really know itself. 
Some logician have declared all universal propositions 
to be hypothetical only, something true, for example, of most or 
perhaps all scientific propositions. But philosophy differs: 
from science in that its propositions are necessarily categor- 
ical, and not hypothetical at all. Thought cannot be conceived 
except as real and actual; and it is from this fact the that — 


une 
the cogito gains its force. So that the declaration 'All gen- 


eee eae ce Pe eabnatiendl. oe: ang idebiin ape Wank ee aera 
iilouticn of the school-boy saw, 'All generalizations are false”, 

The most remote and abstract generalizations perhaps: — 
fall into the field of ontology, which to Collingwood's horror, 
too many people mistake for the whole of metaphysics. To his 
mind the whole of ontology seems to consist of the generalization, 
'Being is'. What more can be said of being, save that it is? 
Further, "that being is' is hardly a conclusions, a proposition. 
tf is, if it is anything sighificant at all, an absolute presup- 
position, and there's an end of the matter. For as an absolute 
presupposition is ty defintion not under judgement except as to 
whebher or not in point of fact it ever was presupposed, there 
ean be no debate. Truth or falsity are irrelevent. 

This attitude of suspended judgement (familiar from our 
discussion of art) is of course mb peculiar to absolute presup- 
positions in the field of ontology, but to all of them. And the 
true field of metaphysical investigation, and the only such field 


in Collingwood's opinion, is the raising of the question, ‘Wa_s: 
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the absolute presupposition 'x' actually supposed by such and 
and such a time and people, and if so what was meant by it?! 
‘How is it related to other contemporaneous presuppositions?! 
One cannot enquire into whether or not 'x' is really trues e. 


S-, Whether or not space is rectangularly shaped, to any pur- 


pose, though perhaps to enquire whether or not two presupposi- 
tions can be consistently held at the same time ought to be 
legitimate and fruitful, e. g. is it reasonable to hold at the 


same time that space in rectangularly shaped and that light is 
subject to gravitational attraction. 

Metaphysical questions then, are properly concerned 
with absolute presuppostions from an historical point of view, 
that is to say, from the point of view of whether or not they 
were absolutely presupposed by tke these people at this time, 
and are pas. concerned from Collingwood's view about whether 
or not they are true or false since this question does not arise. 
Collingwood puts it succinctly, "Metaphysics is about a certain 
class of historic facts" >? All metaphysical propositions, there- 
fore, he says should be prefaced by the ‘metaphysical rubric’, 
‘in such and such a phase of (such and such) thought, it Was: 
absolutely presuppoed thati.....' 30This question is of a. natur e 
that will permit an answer of truth or falsdy as a legitimate 
metaphysical proposition. 

| Metaphysics, of course, has its own presuppositions; 
the presuppositions of history. The chief one perhaps being 


that the past in fact and whole event can be recovered from 


29 Essay on Metaphysics, p. 61. 
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participative interpretation of the best evidence preserved. 

It has been noted thathe positivists are loath to grant this 
presupposition, They object to it on the grounds that it con« 
flicts with their own absolute presupposition that facts are 
known directly by sense experience imnsuch a fashion that the 
conclusions are immediately verifiable or they are not known 

at all. All metaphysics is nonesense, they cry, because meta= 
physics and its propositions are not capable of this verifica- 
tion. Collingwood says have it all wrong. Metaphysical absolute 


presuppositions are not verifiable just because they are not 


propositions (without the addition of the 'metaphysical rubric') 


and one cannot judge presuppositions as to truth or falsity. 


| Metaphysical propositions (prefaced by the inetaphysical rubric’) 

are verifiable, in the sense that the data:on which the deaduc~ 
tions are based is available to anyone disciplined enough to 
read it. Further, if anyone's absolute presuppositions should 
be suspect, it is the positivists' which seem unreasonable and 
untrue to experience, It is very doubtful if the positivists: 
can hold the paition that knowledge is gained from direct and 
immediate sense experience without any thought or selection or 
arrangement of material by the mind except in the heat of argu- 
ment or for publication. It seems very easy for a philosopher 
to loge touch with common sense and the witness of every-day 
experience, perhaps especially so if they tend to endanger his: 
position. 

It was the realists who were threatening philosophy 

when Collingwood began his formal study of philosophy at Oxford. 
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In 1910 the sehool of Green and its idealism pervaded the ata~ 
demic atmosphere. This school, led by T. H. Green, F. H. Brad- 
ley and Bernard Bosanquet, were commonly and, to a. greater or 
lesser extent falsely, called Hegelians. While there was.a 
definite and easily perceptible strain of Hegelianism in the 
school, it was really in the native English philosophical strain: 
of succession from Locke, and this was the dominant influence. 
Their opponents, the realists, were really in the ascendendancy: 
by this time, but it was the 'Hegelian' idealism that was the 
centre of dispute, hd the realists were chiefly concerned to 
demolish Green et alit than Grey—-were to occupy themselves in 
| the construction of any preftentiousphilosophical structure of 
their own. The difficulty was, as Collingwood argues is so of- 
ten the case, that the realists were not at all historically 
sensitive, and the idealists were hardly any better. The real- 
ists had never really grasped the idealist position, so that 
the idealists were not really under attack at all, - personally 
perhaps, but not their position. They supported what they be= 
lieved Hegel really meant or ought to have said. The realists, 
even when they were not exc#itedly charging down straw men, had 
nothing important to say, for their out-moded science, left be- 
hind with the collapse of the eighteenthcentury scientfic pre- 
suppositions, was an anachronism and of use atall as a foun- 
dation for constructive thought. 

Collingwood quite obviously intends to leave the impres- 
sion that the realist school not only misinterpretted the ideal~ 
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ist“school, but indeed every other philosopher they undertook 


to investigate in order to condemn. It was all very well for 


the realists to review what others said, or were saying: this: 
was the study of history. It was all very well for the realists 
to disagree and attack what others had said or were saying, once 
they were sure of their history; but to do this was to make 
philosophical affirmations as they made their denials. For as 
Collingwood makes clear, in philosophy at least, to deny some~ 
thing is to affirm something else. The realists, especially, 
confused the two questions of history and philosophy... They 
failed to enter into the sympathetic rapport with an author that 
would enable them to be clear about what it was that he was: 
saying. And then having misconstrued his propositions they 
would argue philosophically whether or not his absolute pre- 
suppositions (in Collingwood's: terminology) were true or false, 
which was really again an historical question. 

Spearheading the positivist's attack was the new psy-~ 
chology with its emphasis on simple apprehension, the indivie 
dual, unrelated perception. They accepted simple apprehension 
as the ultimate in concreteness and reality, the primary whole 
or unitary item of knowledge. These atoms of knowledge are not 
related to any mental event, to any knowing process, or any 
thing Geiser) known, It is therefore indeed a very simple, 
very abstracted, very futile psychology.. At first sight, when 
the examples are such as 'I see a red surface’, 'Thisbbject is 
cool’ there is perhaps a casual credibility to it, “where familie 
liarity with thermmental operations involved has bred not so much 
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contempt as oblivion."31 But a moment's reflection recalls that 
this is not in fact how knowledge is gained. We do not see a 
red surface, we see a red ball, or a red curtain. We are not 
aware of unorganized sense experience ordinarily. And when we 
do become aware of unorganized sense experience we are also im= 
mediately aware that this is not a simple act of knowing, but we 
arefimmediately aware of the simple fact and questions of igno- 
rance, ~ what is it? We feel unbalanced by the upsetting exper- 
ence of 'unexplained' sensation. Of course knowledge goes be- 
yond simple apprehension. But this is not to say that all that 
is assumed beyond the limits of simple apprehension is properly 
knowledge, there are here the absolute presuppositions, ~ not 
known, but the implicit structural principles employed in the 
erection of the body of knowledges. If it were not for them, 
knowledge would certainly not advance beyond the most simple 
recognition and organization of perception. The positivists 
“were proud to have exeogitated a philosophy So pure from the 
sordid taint of utility that they could lift their hands and 
say it was no use at all...."52 It was an orphan child, iso- 
lated from history in that it coulda not come to grips with what 
others had actually thought and meant, and in that it could not 
come to grips with history as historical fact,.as unabstracted 


whole. 


31 Autdbiography, pe. 26. Collingwood believes that psychology 
should be confined to the study of sensation and feeling, Cf. 
The new leviathan, pps. 10-18, and Collingwood, R. G., Religion: 
and phizosophy, London, Macmillan, 1916, pp.1A4f. 


32 Autobiography, pe 51 
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One of the reasons why the positivists may have seemed 
to be justified in their attack on philosophy is that philoso- 
phy doesn't seem to be very successful, at least in so far as 
bringing new knowledge into being, to match the progress of 
science iftits field. Collingwood defends philosophy by pint- 
ing out that in this regard the philosopher in his conception 
ought to claim so little, for philosophy ought to be concern- 
ed only to make explicit the presuppositions before only implicit 
in our thought. 

The terms implicit and explicit are full of significance 
in Collingwood's writings. In this discussion of the 'sequence' 
of art, religion, science, history and philosophy, for example, 
he explains art as containing within: itself and implicit con- 
tradiciton; art is revealed as a form of error because it be- 
lieves itself to be, or to be the product of, pure imagination,. 
But pure imagination never occurs... When art, therefore, believes 
explicityly that it is not arising from any reference at all it 
deceives itself, for the imagination must always rise from the 
ground of experience, of history. As soon as this implicit. 
contradiction is discovered, art is in a sense overcome, and 
the province of religion is entered. But religion, too, cons 
tains an@ implicit error. Religion knows,unlike art, that it 
is asserting something; it thinks that its meaning is clear. 

But the language of religion is the language of symbolism. It 
mistakes the symbol for the reality behind it. Once this im- 
plicit error is made explicit, he says, the error of religiom 


is risen above and the reaim of science, which recognizes the 
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the symbolic: nature of language is entered... Science harbors: 
another implicit error: science is in error in thinking that 
the facts with which she deals are real facts, when in truth 
they are poor abstracted, imasculated shadows of facts, Once 
this implicit error is surmounted it becomes explicit and the 
search for facts in their completeness leads to history. But, 
history, too, has implicit difficulty, for seeking to see all 
the facts in their myriad relationships. she is disillusioned 
by the impossibility of completely understanding the whole of 
history entire, and by the knowledge that unless she can do 
so she can never fully understand any single fact... Once this: 
situation becomes explicit the way to philosophy is open, and 
absolute knowledge may be found in the understanding of the 
only fully available object, the knowing mind. 

Andiin general what we call philosophy reveals explicit- 
ly the principles which are implicit in what we call every- 
day experience. To suppose that aprinciple which is really 
present in a given experience must be explicitly present: in 
it - to deny implicitness in general - is either to confuse 
art with art-criticism, religion with theology, ... or else 
to deny all connexion: between: these pairs of activities ... 
and to make incomprehensible the transition that is always: 
taking place from oneto the other.35 

One difficulty Which Collingwood sometimes seems to overlook, 
a that not all implicit contradictions or mere differences are 
resolved on their being made explicit; sometimes there is no 
‘step upwaréd' to be taken and the difference or contradiction 
is retained in paradox, 

Collingwood takes a paradoxical position himself with 


33 Speculum Mentis, pm. 85f. 
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regard to the possitity of historical knowledge. While he some- 
times laments that the inevitable ignorance of some historical 
facts vitiates the whole account with doubt and error, he never- 
theless mmetimes verges on the claim for the imagining,. vartici- 
pating mind some sort of infallible intuitve faculty which is 
able to apprehend the truth despite the inadequacy of the factual 
record. Imagination has no such insight, nor has any other fun- 
ction of the mind, and it seems that Collingwo@d, carried to ex- 
tremes of confidence in the superiority of history in which the 
historian particpates over history as seen by a remote and im- 
personal observer, sometimes gpoke as if the first revealed all 
truth and the second were a virtually useless catalguing clerk 
of falsely related observations. His confidence in historical 
knowledgse seemed to inefease as he grew older, as he speaks: with 
careful conservatism in most of Speculum Mentis, with increasing 
confidence in historical knowledge in the Essay on Metaphysics, 
ané with ringingassurance in the Idea of History. And as his: 
confidence in the possibility of historical knowledge increased, 
his estimate of philosophy as a: separate mode of the apprehen= 
sion of truth diminished. 

The Bssay on Metaphysics is a transitional work. The 
sub ject matter of philosophy has passed from Absolute Being, 
that is, that which can be absolutely known, as the knowing 
mind @f Speculum Mentis, to ‘Absolute Phesuppositions’ as: dis- 
cussed above. The business of philosophy has become the making 
explicit of implicit absolute presuppositions, and all philosoph- 


ical questions are more than ever historical questions. 
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Now this view involves Collingwood ina tltroughgo ing historical 


relativism. In subsuming philosophy under tory, Collingwood 


pays a high price for respectability. It 1s a difficult thing 
to do to conceive of an idealist philosophy having a subject 
matter and methodology which preclude the possibility of elegant 
systems and eternal truths. One cannot help but wonder whether it 
is almost as shameful a thing to surrender philosophy to history 
as it is to surrender her to psychology, At the very least it 
ought to be possible for philosophy to make a survey legimately 
to determine whether perhaps any presuppositions have been held 
by all people in all ages, or say in Western: tradition, and to 
seek to establish, even if only inductively, a.few generalizations. 

It ought to be noted that in this scheme, not only are 
absolute presuppositions beyond the scope of enquiry into truth 
and falsity, .they are beyond value judgement; that is, one cannot 
even say from a utilitarian or any other point of view that one 
is better than another. If one is not in a:position to say 
whether or not such and such a presuppodtion is either true or 
profitable what nope is their of giving guidance to this gener- 
ation. Collingwood's reply would be that the search after the 
implicit and hidden presuppostions so lifts the mind that this: 
is sufficient gain and inherently worthwhile in itself. 

“Nothing but the knower can be known, "dnd language 
being what it is, he cannot express himself adequately. "It 
4g nore possible to refute a well argued case for idealism than 


34 Ibid., p. 245. 
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it is to upset the man who persistently claims that 'It was 
revealed to me..." But it must be allowed that there is some- 
thing unsatisfying about its complicated introspection. 


For the life of the mind consists of raising and solving 
problems, problems in art, religion, science, commerce, poli- 
tics and so forth. The solution of these problems does not 
leave behind it a sediment of ascertained fact, which grows: 
and solidifies as the mind's work goes on. Such a sediment 
is nothing but the externality of a halfesolved problem: 
when the problem is fully solved the sediment of information 
disappears and the mind is left at liberty to go on. Philoso- 
phy, therefore, is not a prerogative kind of knowledge im- 

mune from this reabsorbtion into the mind's beings .ulb, 2s 
nothing but the recognition that this reabsorbtion is necese 
sary and is indeed the end and crown of all SOW LIES the 
self-recognition of the mind in its own mirror. 


It follows that the concrete life of philosophy is no 
mere haven of rest, but a ceaseless act of achieving.... 
The life of absolute knowledge is thus the conscious self- 
ereation of the mind, no mere pet eogMary of what it is, but 
the making of itself what LG She 


Self-knowledge is desirable and important to man, not 
only for its own sake, but as a condition without which no 
other knowledge can be critically justified and securely 
held .37 


37 Collingwood, R. G., Human nature and human histo in 
"Proceedings of the British A Academny, XXil, 1936, De OF. 
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CHAPTER VII: THE LIMITS OF KNOWLEDGE 

Collingwood agreed at the outset that art, religton, 
science.and history were to be accepted provisionally as. the 
provinces of knowledge. But when the works are read, the caveat 
noted in each case, it is plain that there are serious qualifi- 
cations limiting the scope and reliability of each. It is only 
in the fifth province, philosophy, that truth may be apprehended 
free from error:and doubt. 

Collingwood regards each of the first four provinces: 
of knowledge as an unconscious philosophy of mind. In. each in- 
stance he believes that the search after knowledge conducted 
throught the mode of the apprehension of truth associated with 
that province is actually the mind seeking to achieve self~know- 
ledge. The artist, the religious person, the scientist, the 
historian, he admits, would vehemently deny the allegation that 
they had mistaken the object of their search, and could not be- 
lieve that they are really im: search of themselves. This is not 
only understandable, but indeed inevitable, he feels, because 
this striving after self-knowledge is unconscious in these people. 
They firmly believe in the object of art, of religion, of science, 
and of history. If this were not so there could be no artist, 
religious person and so on, for these works depend upom unquest- 
loning sincerity of purpose, and confidence in the belief that. 
the goal can be obtained. 

If the ostensible, but illusory, objects of these four 


provinces of knowledge are indeed specious, or at least only’ a= 
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chievable in the sense that they can be overcome, thee. must 
exist somewhere a root of implicit error in each of these modes, 
for to know, even to know well an illusion, .is still to know 
only an illusion. So that art and the rest are philosophical 
errors, beeause they fail to see that the ostensible object 
of their knowledge is the self-knowing-mind, that the contents 
of their treasury of knowledge is vitiated with error because 
this knowledge is necessarily metaphorical. They are in:erpor 
not because of faulty method or mechanics, but because they have 
chosen to assert in each case that their provincejof knowledge 
concerned an object which could be known with certainty, exact- 
ly and without any necessary error, as it really existed; that 
is, art, for example, insists that that while other provinces 
of knowledge are composed of minds striving after superficial 
truth, received in distortion, art alone knows the only real ob- 
ject of knowledge, the secret and the meaning of the universe, 
beauty. Each in turn insists that it has: this special access 
to its object. But his, according to Collingwood, is the very 
essence or dogmatism, and these provinces of knowledge reveal 
themselves to be precisely forms of dogmatic philosophy; that 
is to say, a philosophy which declares that with respect to the 
object of its knowledge there is no necessary error or uncer- 
tainty . 

This assumption, that with respect to the knowledge 
of this ebject there is no necessary error, is however not a: 
philosophic proposition, but simply what Collingwood has cal- 
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led a metaphysical presupposition, It is reached by some judge- 
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ment other than a properly philosophical one ii it is thought 

out at all, and is not subject to challenge from the point of 

view of one willing to argue the truth or falsity of the mat- 

ter, just as the réiigious person is not really willing or able 
to discuss the existence of God objectively and impartially. 

The truth, which art, religion, science and history 
contain, they contain explicitly metaphor#édl which they do not 
know to be metaphorg and implicitly in the uncongiously asserted 
object which is the referent of the medtphor. This truth is: 
that which, he says, comes in the revelation of the mind im its 
self-creation. Collingwood thinks that in the setting forth of 
the ostensible object by the explicit action and intention of 
the pursuit of knowledge in each province, the metaphorically 
present, but trulzZy present in the implicit and unconsciously 
developing real object of knowledge. These two object remain: 
in tension in the artist and the others; the explicit object 
is retained as the ostensible and asserted object in the face 
of the tension only by an effort of will. It is only in philoso- 
phy, the fifth province, that truth is explicitly achieved in. 
the error-free ( in that sense that there is no necessary erpor) 
self-knowledge of the mind that absolue knowledge is possible. 
In knowing anything, what we really know is the mind. He denies 
that he is an idealist in the sense that he thinks the world 
unreal, or to be composed of bits of mind, but he adds,"None the 
less, my knowing them is organic to thems... it is because I 
know them that they can be what they really are."38 


38 Speculum Mentis, p. 311. 
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He continues,to say that tHey are organic to him in the sense 
that if one part were destrpyed, the whole would be destroyed, 
The mind creates the world it knows in creating itself. Now 
there is a very obvious sense in which this is true. But it 
is also true that knowledge myst ultimately depend upon the as- 
sumption or presupposition that there is some real correlation 
between the world that is andthe world as one conceives it. Even 
if we do know the world of the mind's eroatideio nea or distor- 
tion, we know only an object of our own creation which we assert 
as truth unless the mind's world closely resembles what we find 
it difficult not to call even in this context the real world. 
Ge says: 
Self-consistency, then, is our test, It might be suggested 
that a better test is suitability to our nature or the facts 
of the world: butthis is a mistake, because we are raising 
then the question what is human nature? what are the facts. 
of the world? 39 
These are indeed difficult questions, and may prove finally 
unanswerable other than in terms of presupposition. But is 
self-consistence a sufficient test for truth? Indeed, if the 
creation of mind is not be entirely capricious it must be de- 
pendent upon two things; the limits and natural function of 
the mind, and the availability of reliable information about 
the external world, In order to judge the truth of anything 
do we not refer it to something else. Must we not? If we 
do not assume that this information is available we must yield 
any hope for truth. 


39 Ibid., p44. 
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Collingwood has condemned as dogmatism any claim 
for a special accessibility of knowledge for any object of 
truth seeking activity. He,himself,claims a special acessi- 
bility to the human mind. This at first sight seems credjAtable. 


And yet it is not, for the mind known must be the mind im ac- 
tion, creating itself. This is not the remind in passive re- 
flection considering itself. The mind remains as unconscious 
og itself in action as it is unconscious of itself in art, or 
religion or the others. Collingwood, in:asserting that it is 
only the mind which we can know, becomes himself a dogmatist. 
Dogmatism may well be inevitable, and there may be no escape 
from it. 'The world is, errors excepted, what we take it to 
be, and there is no error with respect to the self-knowledge 
oi the human mind.’ 

If we all might grow up in the maturing mind to 
philosophy there would be no art, no religion, no science, 
no history, as we know them now. For Collingwood has pointed 
out that|the se modes can be served only as long as artists and 
the rest remain in ignorance of the real object of their search 
and assertion. But if there were no art, no religion, no science, 
and no history, upon what would the mind feast. This would be 
a high price to pay for perfection. Indeed, can perfection be 
conceived without all five provinces. One finds it difficult 
to believe that growth of the mind in any of these fields leads 
a person out of it. 

One of Collingwood's greatest emphases has been om the 


doctrine of the necessity for recognizing the overlap of clas- 
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ses. Perhaps he went wrong from the very beginning in his. 
compartmental separation of the five provinces of know ledge ¢ 
In the end he does admit that they are all maps of the same 
terrain, but they are not held simultaneously, but successive- 
ly by any individual. It is surely the truth that beauty te: 
to be found in religion, in the lucidity of science, in the 
process of history, in the elegance ofphilosophy. And is not 
religion to be found in beauty, in the revelation of the mind 
of God in science, in the tragedy of history, and in the promise 
of philosophy. Isiscience not welcome wherever it chooses to 
travel so long as she comes as an inquisitive helpmate rather 
than as @ conqueror? All khowledge is historical knowledge, 
and all knowledge is grist to philosophy's mill. One feels 
that Collingwood was wrong in rejecting what he calls the me- 
dieval answer, and the modes of the apprehension of truth are 
not met such that only one may be employed at any stage of the 
mind's development, and that the selection of any one as the 
really absolute and ultimate mode is a matter of presupposition. 
Collingwood deserves a good deal of credit for his 
discussion of the function of the imagination in supposal. It 
is only in philosophy that he makes no mention of it and its 
function. For here supposal can only be a means of error, for 
since the mind knows itself in creation of itself, and supposal 
is part of the function of self-creation, the mind may in this 
theory gratuitously suppose itself to be what it is not, and 
thus become something else than it was on a whim. Assuming 
that both are truely known, one has introduced an element of. 
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Caprice and it appears that one has come the full circle back 
to play and art! 

The material on imagination is very suggestive in- 
deed. Perhaps art. might be interpreted not as a questioning 
acLivity as supposal in science is? Art would then be not 
anactivity analogous to simply chattering symbolic language, 
but would be asking questions which it cannot answer, or which 
it is the place of the audience to answer, in participation. 
Philosophy and art may ask the same questions, philosophy 
requiring only the participation of the self, while art 4n- 
vites the participation of the world. 

Another ‘turning of the tables’ on Collingwood, 
1t, might Gumpestad, cereenceantSehalees iat iad wiamotled ers 
what he accuses the realists of doing with science: employ 
the presuppositions and method of history to the whole domaine 
of knowledge. Art is denied meaning because it does not, be-~ 
ing monadic, fit into a historical conception. Religion is 
labelled unconstiously metaphorical because it claims to trans- 
cend time and the process of history. Science is found to be 
abstract, as it is indeed, because its facts are not the full 
events of history, and philosophy is reduced in the later werks 
to history because their must be mo search in process for eter- 
nal truths or attempted solution of perennial problems, and 
historical relativism holds sway. (It would be the mark of 
a freshman philosopher to remark that this relativism must in- 
evitably include his own philosophy.) 

One other difficulty central in this theory of know- 
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ledge , which has already been mentioned, but which is too un- 
Wieldy for detailed discussion, is Collingwood's assertion that 
thought stands, unlike sense perception and emotion, outside 
the time process as eternal. Certain kinds of thoughts, which 
for the most part seem to be dependent upon logic and language, 
or on the nature of the mind, are beyond the irfluence of time, 
confer the mention of the Pythagorean theorem abbve. But Col- 
lingwood wishes to include far more than mathematics in this 
category. "Collingwood's type of theory", says J. Cohen, "pos- 
tulates a quasi-Spinozist scientia intuitiva..4 which is the 
mode of the apprehension of absolue knd inerrant historical know- 
ledge. 

In final summary, it appears that Collingwood is im 
the main stream of English philosophers, that is to say he is 
in a real sense a descendent of Locke. All knowledge is based 
on experience, and the mind, starting with unreflective play 
begins the creation of itself, and as all experience is histor- 
ical experience, all knowledge is historical knowledge. There 
is no effort to bridge the gulf between the mind and the out~ 
side world, and the doctrine that knowledge is finally possible 
only of the mind is put forward. The emphasis on concretness: 
over abstraction is frequent in Collingwood, of course, and 
Kis characteristically Lockian. Generalizations are always gis- 
pect for both, and the denial of the possibility of ahe ate 


tainment of absolute truth in Loekexand =the possibility of 


40 Cohen, J., Philosophical surveys, V: Philosophy of History 
in "The Philosophical Quarterly, The University of St. An rews, 


Vol: 2, No. 7, April, 1952, p..177. 
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it in a restricted field in Collingwood marks one of the 
few differences. 

And while Locke served as an awakening stimulus 
to Kant, some may feel that Kant's answers are on thewhole 
more satisfactory than are those of Locke, and indeed, more 
satisfactory than thos of Collingwood. 

Fortunately it is not necessary ico eccamens with 
the positions taken by Collingwood in order to appreciate 
and enjoy the power of his intellect, his fresh original- 
ity and his masterly stylej;-a model of profound insight, 
provacative suggestion, deft attack and defense eae 
together with a gift for synthesis on the grand style. It 
was suggested in the introductory chapter that Collingwood 
undertook the investigation into the possibility of know- 
ledge in the provinces of thought for three reasons: (1) be- 
cause it makes a great difference what presuppositions we 
place our faith in, and that while presuppositions that are 
absolute were later found to’ beyond judgement as to their 
truth, nevertheless the presuppositions which support ir- 
rationalism are a danger, the peril with which he is most 
concerned, (2) because we are at a stage of historical de- 
velopment where we aed to learn a great deal more from his- 
tory than we do from science, and this cannot take place if 
history is subsumed under science, and (3) because the in- 
dividual must be rescued from statistical anonymity and from 
the tyranny of the machine. He achieves his first objective 
in large measure by showing the presuppositions which give 
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support to irrationalist attacks on philosophy (and in- 
deed indirectly even on science itself) are founded on 
the outmoded scientific method of the eighteenth century, 
but would be more effective if he could escape the charge 
of historical relativism and could show how the gap from 
the knowing mind to the known world is bridged. He suc- 
ceeds very well in his second objective; that is, he is 
able to show that historical knowledge is more real in its 
concreteness thaniis scientific knowledge, and is therefore 
worthy of respect. Further, because history is concerned 
essentially (in his view) with events of the mind and think- 
ing, 1t 4s poignantly relevant to man's condition. Finally, 
he does make his point that in the pursuit of knowledge of 
himself, rather than of the world around him, lies a man's 
hope Zof gowing as: an individual in wisdom and real worth. 
These objectives, together with assistance in ob- 
taining them, Will be found on close examination also to be 


found among the metaphors of religion. 
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